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The “Immortal Trifles” 
of Gilbert and Sullivan 


cg 


Singing Patrolmen 


cd 


There’s Music 


in Your Piano 


cd 


How to Plan 


a Rehearsal 


* 


Teaching is Selling 


*% 


Sinuses and the 


Singer’s Voice 


it takes more than knowledge 

to win battles sie 
it takes strength 

and equipment in the right 

place at the right time 


Students at Bob Jones University ac- 


quire knowledge, but in addition they 
receive Christian training which not 
only strengthens their faith but also 
“arms” their characters for the battles 
of life. 


If it is possible for a young man to 
have only one or two years of college 


ea ; the 
eee going into the armed service "WORLD'S 
of his country, the one or two years’ MOST UNUSUAL 
training in Bob Jones University will UNIVERSITY” 
prepare him not only intellectually — is 
but also spiritually to meet success- INTERDENOMINATIONAL 
fully the emergencies of war as well COEDUCATIONAL 
as the emergencies which follow war. ORTHODOX 


CHRISTIAN 


: 


music, > UO | 
digaett BOB JONES U 

and art . pS oS. 
without GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAR 
additional é 
cost 


above regular 
academic tuition 


ACADEMY in connection 


FRANCES CLARK 


announces 
‘PIANO WORKSHOPS 
for 
‘EACHERS and STUDENTS 
JUNE 25-30 


KALAMAZOO COLLEGE 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


AUGUST 13-17 


JIRGINIA INTERMONT COLLEGE 
BRISTOL, VIRGINIA 


5TAFF: Frances Clark, Louise Goss, Mrs. 
J. M. Holland, Richard Johnson, David 
illiken, Dorothy Munger, Mary Jarman 
Nelson, and Everett Stevens. 


Workshops include: 


INTENSIVE REFRESHER COURSE 
FOR TEACHERS 


Methods, materials, basic technique, 
discussion groups, repertoire classes, 
private and group lessons, recitals, 
etc. 
SPECIAL PROGRAM FOR 
STUDENTS 

Creative piano study, basic musician- 
ship, practice skills, private lessons, 
repertoire classes, etc. 


Brochure will be sent on request. 
Write: Piano Workshop Secretary, 
above addresses. 


_ BERKSHIRE 
MUSIC CENTER 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Director 


TANGLEWOOD 


Lenox, Massachusetts 


NINTH SESSION 
July 2—August 12, 1951 


Courses in 


Orchestra Opera 
Chamber Music Theory 
Chorus Conducting 


GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 
WILLIAM KROLL 
Hucu Ross 
AARON COPLAND 
Boris GoLDOvsKY 


Twenty-two Members of the 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Special Program for Music 
Education under the supervision 


of AUGUST D. ZANZIG 
For further information, write 


Registrar Symphony Hall 


Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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National Music Week will | 


be held this year from May 6 
to 13. Keynote of the nation- 
wide observance of Music Week 
will be, “Enrich Your Living 
Through Music” . . . Luigi Dal- 
lapiccola, Italian composer, will 
teach composition this summer 
at the Berkshire Music Center 
. . . ETUDE contributors Guy 
Maier, Maurice Dumesnil and 
Harold Berkley all will teach 
master classes this summer. 

Dimitri Mitropoulos, Paul 
Hindemith and Otto Kinkeldy 
were speakers at the Fifth An- 
nual Symposium held at Yale 
University last month . . . The 
sixteenth season of concerts by 
the New Friends of Music in 
Town Hall next year will fea- 
ture concert performances of 
operas by Purcell and Handel 
. .. R. Lloyd Adams of Chi- 
cago is 1951 winner of the 
Kimball Award offered by the 
Chicago Singing Teachers 
Guild. 

Alexander Hilsberg, for 20 
years concertmaster of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, has re- 
signed that post to devote all 
his time to conducting 
Dusolina Giannini, famous for 
her singing of the title role in 
“Aida,” made a surprise debut 
as Amneris when the opera was 
staged by the New York City 
Opera in March. 

Sigmund Spaeth, _ lecturer, 
critic and radio commentator, 
will guide a group of 50 tour- 
ists to the six major European 
music festivals this summer. 
The tour is under auspices of 
the Institute for Intercontin- 


UME 


ental Studies, 756 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 

Leopold Stokowski will con- 
duct the opening concert of the 
Lucerne International Music 
Festival in August. Other con- 
ductors for the Festival are Wil- 
helm Furtwaengler, Carl Schu- 
richt and Herbert von Kara- 
jan . . . Rafael Kubelik, con- 
ductor of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, will conduct 
the 53rd annual music festival 
at Cornell College this month. 
Soloists are Raya Garbousova, 
cellist, and Eileen Farrell, so- 
prano. 

Jennie Tourel, mezzo-so- 
prano, is invited to sing in the 
world premiere of Stravinsky’s 
“Rake’s Progress” at the Venice 
Festival in September. Miss 
Tourel also will be heard at the 
second Casals Festival in Per- 
pignan, France, in July. 

This month’s fourth annual 
“Music in May” Festival spon- 
sored by Pacific University will 
be broadcast over the Mutual 
network Impresario S. 
Hurok is visiting eight Euro- 
pean countries to search for 
new talent for American tours 
. . . Gregor Piatigorsky has re- 
signed as head of the cello de- 
partment at the Curtis Institute 
of Music. 

New York piano teachers this 
season have launched an unus- 
ual experiment—a _ series of 
“Composers’ Concerts.” The se- 
ries serves the double purpose 
of presenting students in recital 
and bringing new works before 
the public. To date, 85 new 
works have been presented. 


COMPETITIONS (For details, write to sponsors listed) 

¢ Setting for solo voices of texts from the New Testament. Prizes, 
$200. Contest closes June 1, 1951. Sponsor: Avehue of American 
Art, Box 174-C, Pasadena, California. 

e Ballet score commemorating life, explorations of Columbus. 
Prize, $1,000. Closing date, June 1, 1951. Sponsor: Columbian 
Centennial Committee, Genoa, Italy. 

¢ Choir Photo Contest. Open to non-professional choral groups 
only. First prize, $382.50; nine other prizes. Ends June 30, 1951. 
Sponsor: Choir Guide, 166 W. 48th St., N. Y. C. 

e Four-part a cappella anthem. Prize and closing date not an- 
nounced. Sponsor: Chapel Choir Conductors’ Guild, c/o Ellis E. 
Snyder, Mees Conservatory, Capital University, Columbus 9, Ohio. 
¢ Rome Prize Fellowships, $3,000 for one year’s study in Rome 
of classics and the fine arts. Closing date for 1952-53 scholarships, 
January 1, 1952. Sponsor: American Academy, 101 Park Ave., 
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The “NEW” SHEFTE 
RAPID COURSE in 
MODERN PIANO PLAYING 


® QUICKEST @ EASIEST 
@® MOST MODERN 
@ MOST THOROUGH 


Practical PianoCoursein 


Popular Music . . . 
Standard Music .. . 
and Semi-Classical Music 


Authorities are agreed that 
this ‘‘“NEW’’ SHEFTE 
COURSE is SHEFTE’S best 
work and the greatest for- 
ward step in the nation- 
wide movement to MOD- 
ERNIZE and SIMPLIFY 


piano instruction. 
VOLUMES 1—2—3 
Each volume $1.25 in U.S.A. 


On sale at all music stores 


WRITE US FOR LITERATURE 


216 SO. WABASH AVE. 
FORSTER dustiones Inc, CHICAGO. 


proud little sheep... 


proud of his musical 
ancestors... the 100% wool 
felt that’s in the Standard 
Piano Hammers. 
The SH hammer that 


guarantees 
*uniformity in the finest 
100% pure wool felts 
*uniformity in texture 
and firmness maintained 
by skilled craftsmen 
and the newest of 
machinery 
... that produces even- 
ness in true tone from 
pianissimo to fortissimo. 
The supreme test of a 
superior piano! 


Send for booklet on the 
interesting story of SH 
Piano Hammers. 


ga STANDARD 
O\ PIANO HAMMER CO. 
Serving America's leading 
piano manufacturers and 
tuner technicians 
3220 W. Grand Ave. 
Chicago 51 
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When parents 
put you 
on the 


MANUFLEX(' 


(patented) 


}) TUD 1) the music magazine 


o e@ 
is back in 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THEODORE PRESSER CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Editorial and Advertising Offices, Bryn Mawr, Pa. MUSIC 


i. s J 
find the answer in this Founded 1883 by THEODORE PRESSER James Francis Cooke, Editor Emeritus NOTE: For some time, Manuflex 


J. Clees McKray, Music Editor the use of crippled hands and fingers, 

‘ 4 i Manuflex is installed in more than 

Harold Berkley Maurice Dumesnil Elizabeth A. Gest Guy Maier 75 public and government rehabili- 

Karl W. Gehrkens Alexander McCurdy Wilfrid Pelletier William D. Revelli tation clinics. I am highly gratified 

at the recognition accorded Manu- 

flex as a factor in the relief of human 
suffering.— Rex Underwood. 


Vol. 69 No. 5 CONTENTS MAY 1951 ALL-TIME GREAT FRITZ KREISLER 
realized years ago the potential benefit 
of MANUFLEX to pianists and violin 
ists. He shrewdly pointed out the fallac 

FEATURES of wasting precious time on practice for 
PAGE flexibility, when, as he wrote, ‘‘Throug 


(Editor, 1907-1950) aaver eee has been concentrated in 
HN R li the field of medicine. In nearly ev- 
JO BRIGGS, Editor ° ery part of the United States and in 
7 5 . < E ies, 
valuable Dorothy F. Garretson, Managing Editor Charles J. Reed, Art Director ts helping the hasdicegece peep 


MUSIC AT THE FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN. ..........000.-00-00000+ 11 Mente chi desible condiiaae aaa | 
SINGING SPATROLMEN < scsxcenevsanct outs one upeeelet tee ee ee Rose Heylbut 14 brought about in a few minutes without | | 
THERE’S MUSIC IN YOUR PIANO........... Rowland W. Dunham 15 muscu es SEOre ae abtiatenlaeiroranan 
A SINGER’S VOICE AND SINUSES.............. Albert P. Seltzer, M.D. 16 Firkusny and violinist Spivakosky are | 
TEACHING, 18: SELLING 2 otea. soe s ana, ee Frank Friedrich 17 realists in the maitet ¢: <a ee 
THE, IMMORTAL “SURIELES 2008s. 2. erelomcarclc w tenditenc Ann M. Lingg 20 chure quotes many famous artists and 
BEETHOVEN—A Master Lesson..........-.00-000000005 Harold Bauer 26 teachers on the Manuflex. 
WE MAKE A GAME OF PRACTICING.............. Lovell Sherrod 51 Ptantets a Violinists 
PROGRAM NOTE for “Appalachian Spring” .............. David Morton 57 See the MANUFLEX...try it...experin ey 
BEWARE THE EDITOR | 2.0 eats cee te ee coe Daniel Sternberg 62 ence the near miracle of almost immedi- 
GET TOUGH WITH YOUR PUPILS!........... May Wood KixMiller 64 ee Sota iy cliclenteme = aaa 
HOW “SWEET ADELINE” GOT ITS NAME...... .....K. F. Jerome 64 Adjustments are instantaneous. | 
@ Send for free illustrated brochure of |] 
the Manuflex in action —or send your’) 
check for $20.00 for a beautiful Manuflex © 
DEPARTMENTS sent postpaid. Use it freely for 5 days» 
. and if not satisfied, return it and your” 
LETRERS (TOUTE. EDITOR vie corers scrote cist one ee aunienereish oer teretele Co Teuenerece 3 money will be refunded. y 
©” Whatido you look for in a’ good piano?” eitete Lara tre SNA AR Sahota ote eh oct Pee eee are oe rms! ‘ MANUFLEX COMPAN 
ECORD Sc ricchatoktoun esate. tate tetova, era svarareteatiows ayer es eorge Gascoyne 
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beaded ie nadl iat mae oC MUSIC LOVER’S BOOKSHELF..................-5 Thomas Faulkner 8 2130 NE Klickitat, Portland 12, Ore 
beauty?” THIS SMONEHES (COVER Xs 2c. cvevcisie, s atateseucne oleie either where Sin ae Bieter take 9 
@’'How can a musically untrained parent PLANNING A CHORAL REHEARSAL......... John Finley Williamson 18 
judge a piano’s quality?” LES! BONESUB ieee crshs eure cisterna oleae eRe etote te William D. Revelli 19 
It’s up fo) you to aueworlthese’and other STOP; OPENZAND) REED Wate co: xi stave etele:s ardeceotetale Tew Alexander McCurdy 23 
sw ese D 
questions any time your students and their VIOLINISTS) RORUMiriis ocistamiel~ sietekars te elg naereleledelelsteusleneks Harold Berkley 24 
parents decide they need a piano and ask ADVENTURES OF A PIANO TEACHER..................: Guy Maier 25 
your advice. You want them to get fullest ORGAN: QUESTIONS. j:3.55.2:05 Sate cds «ete eit eae Frederick Phillips 52 
value for their money—yet you want to be : a 
sure your recommendation is sound. 1 PES TIONG AND neees Race ronment cone iS! Sore ens ats ee nan a 
The, FREE: Beokle! offered Regia a TEACHER’S ROUNDTABLE...........-+0: peer Maariie Dumesnibe 59 
you answer the important questions mos z 
often asked by piano-minded families. And WORLD ORSMMUSIG  o cicteletene swsiv/ che lel'sl slic! aig ais i Saraiva. dllsie A) onete lotta evadetetecs. coy nO 
it will help them—and you—be sure they 
choose right ! Send for your copy now! : Bremen Model.44-C 
MUSIC Artist type for Schools, 
When Should a Child Start Lessons? ee Studios, Tenchers 2 
A famous child-care expert answers this Classic and Contemporary Compositions 
one et ees ork a os Ae aie Album Leaf (Op. 12, No. 7)........-.. aevorevera lites = scaferane Edvard Grieg 27 
their children, in our free oklet “MUSIC 5 eqs 
ey oun Girane De iOsa ee Gheck Allegro ap eh he: Elis fais /ajleheceRaparere Bae Seeictake a Pe Philipp Emanuel Bach 28 
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milena ins Serr ” (“Pathetique”) Proce connees eeu se omer Ludwig van Beethoven 30 PIANOS 
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Dutch Doll’s Danze (Piano Duet)......... Siatele -sl-ci'e retouch Helen L. Cramm 34 Triumph of encaserenn 
: Instrumental and Vocal Compositions k beauty, tonal and ; structural 
esse cee uA ae quality. Distinguished for 
Ten 6S Meditation Religieuse (organ)............- an elisa nalevoncaeiehe William A. Wolf 36 beautiful proportions and 
ons The Lamb (vocal solo)...........-+-- io GIRO o Clo bine Bir Clifford Shaw 38 functional compactness- 
Masterfully built by outstand- 


I’m on My Way to Cal-i-forn-i-ay ing artisans who for a lifetime 
have devoted their skills to the 
highest perfection standards of 
fine piano making, the Bremen 


piano is noteworthy for its 


Ay Dream of Quito (violin solo). ......-...0eeeeeeeeeee H. Murray-Jacoby 40° 
/ canos 


(from “Two Pieces for Brass Quartet”).....George Frederick McKay 42 


N 
Pieces for Young Players 
N 
S 


Famous for musical excellence since 1875 


Hickory Dickory Dock........- oe ccsceceeeee--.-Evelyn Louise Massa 43 


Spain and all South American countries except the Guianas; $3.75 a year in Canada and New- 
foundland; $4.50 a year in all other countries. Single copy price: 40 cents. Printed in U.S.A. 
Manuscripts or art should be accompanied by return postage. ETUDE assumes no responsibility { 
for return of unsolicited manuscripts or art. ‘ 


( Please check here if you are a teacher 
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BTRERS 


Music Section 


Sir: I look forward to each 
ETUDE and enjoy reading and 
playing the music. Each month 
I find a number that merits work- 
ing on. 

Mrs. T. E. Webb 
Ada, Oklahoma 


Sir: I feel so disappointed in 
the present ETUDE. I enjoy 
Grade 3 and 4 numbers, also 
piano duets, but 5th and 6th 
Grade numbers are too difficult 
to be of any interest to me... 

Mrs. L. R. Shuster 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Sir: I want to tell you how 
much I enjoyed playing through 
the February ETUDE’s music 
section. May I urge you to pre- 
sent more of this type of music, 
especially music like the Buxte- 
hude “Canzonetta” and the Fre- 
scobaldi “Canzona.” And please 
do not forget Beethoven, Chopin, 
Bach, Mozart and the other old 
masters. Let this contemporary 
noise called music go. 

Walter Baird 
Double Springs, Ala. 


Sir: I was very much interested 
to see works by student composers 
in your March issue. It is an un- 
usual and praiseworthy idea... 

E. H. Bliss 
Lake Placid, N. Y. 


Sir: When I opened the March 
ETUDE to the music section, I 
could not imagine what had hap- 
pened. [ have no objection to 
your magazine conducting con- 
tests for your Juniors, but when 
you devote practically the entire 
issue to immature compositions, 
T as one of your subscribers can- 
not help but think that I have 
not received my money’s worth. 

Irving D. Bartley 
Durham, N. H. 


Sir: In each issue you print a 
great many piano pieces, which 
is all very well, but too unilateral. 
Surely as many people sing as 
play the piano, so you should not 
lean over so far in favor of the 
piano and exclude singing en- 
tirely. Few things will warm one’s 
heart as much as a fine song. 
Why deny it to your, readers? 

Eric Araguart 
Rio de Janeiro; Brazil 


“Shall | Teach Popular Music?” 


Sir: The article by Lloyd Allan 
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Swanson in the March issue is 
most interesting. Yes, I teach 
popular music to my _ students 
when that is what they ask for. 
Thank you, Mr. Swanson! 
Mrs. Olive Rendell 
Cuba, Kansas 


“Notes of a Violin Maker” 


Sir: Congratulations to Mr. 
Orr upon his fine contribution in 
ETUDE. (March, 1951.) It would 
be of great service to * violin- 
making if more people would 
share their knowledge. I should 
very much like to see and try 
Mr. Orr’s violins sometime. 

Larry Owen 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“Music in Stamps” 


Sir: Very interesting article 
this month (March)—‘“There’s 
Music in Stamps.” However, I 
am surprised that you omitted 
the stamp issued by the Vene- 
zuelan government in 1938 in 
honor of the great pianist Teresa 
Carreno 

Vincent de Sola 
Kew Gardens, L. I., N. Y. 


© ETUDE’s article omitted many 
others besides the Carreno stamp. 
It was announced as “by no 
means a complete list, but a rep- 
resentative cross-section.” ED. 


“How to Perform Bach” 


Sir: Mr. Erno Balogh’s article 
in the January ETUDE is highly 
commendable and shows that 
there are still people whose mu- 
sical feeling is not distorted by 
scientific research ... As a vio- 
linist, I want to point out that 
similiar considerations apply to 
Bach’s works for stringed instru- 
ments. The reconstruction of the 
old bow is suicidal. While this 
bow enables us to play all the 
chords in perfect unbroken poly- 
phony, the sound is too weak to 
be enjoyed by large audiences. 
Bach, whose genius was far ahead 
of his time, would have enjoyed 
the modern bow, not only be- 
cause of its greater power, but 
because of its ability to play 
spiccato ... It is a mystery to me 
why our violinists never hesitate 
to use springing-bow in Tartini 
and other composers of the pre- 
Tourte period, but become “his- 
torical” with a vengeance when 
they play Bach. 

Hans. Basserman 
Chicago, Ill. 


how the 


Baldwin Lihectronic Oran. 
brought JEW USPTO 


10 Our chur 


| ae talked about it—everyone said what a 
difference it made in our Sunday service—what 


new beauty and inspiration seemed to fill our church 


and I was amazed and delighted to find how well 
I could play the Baldwin, even at the first service! 
The effects achieved on the Baldwin are so 
wonderful! It is hard to believe that 

it costs so little and it occupies so small a 

space in our church. When our organ 

committee decided to buy 

the Baldwin, my own organ teacher 
and many others more expert 


assured me that we had 
chosen the best. 


Your ‘church, too, can have a 
Baldwin Electronic Organ. Your 
Baldwin sales representative will 
help you with a proven fund- 
raising plan. Ask him for our 
booklet entitled “How To Select 
A New Organ For Your Church,” 
or write Department E-5 today. 


BALDWIN 


ELECTRONIC ORGANS 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY, Dept. E-5, CINCINNATI 


2, OHIO 


BALDWIN ¢ ACROSONIC @ HAMILTON & HOWARD PIANOS @ BALDWIN ELECTRONIC ORGANS 
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Is the number of Violin Pupils 


INCREASING or DECREASING? 


THIS WILL BE ANSWERED IN OUR NEXT ADVERTISEMENT IN ETUDE. 


@ To reach perfection of technical movements of either hand we cannot 
allow one single wrong concentration—no matter how seemingly slight; 
even a shadow of such concentration will prevent the greatest artist or 
technician from reaching perfection. 


To attain mastery of violin technique, we cannot afford to waste time on 
some outdated studies or ‘‘modern” insanities. (We do not wish to be too 
strong but things should be called what they really are.) Every violinist or 
teacher should possess enough intelligence to make a correct judgment of 
the existing conditions of violin pedagogy. 


M E T R 0 P 0 L l T A N M U § l C C 0 s announces the publication of 


ALL VIOLIN TECHNIQUE 


by ROBERT JUZEK 
(author of THD SIMPLICITY OF VIOLIN PLAYING) 


@ In one complete book of 104 pages, the writer offers the most thorough 
material for building up technique from the beginning to the greatest 
artistic perfection in the SIMPLEST AND SHORTEST WAY. 


@ In this method you will find the most logical way of acquiring the 
necessary technique and the most natural approach to all technical exer- 
cises. With this publication we are entering a new epoch of violin study 
and teaching. 


List Price—$7.50 (Special prices will be allowed on larger 
quantities). ' 


WRITE TO METROPOLITAN MUSIC CO. 


222 Fourth Ave. New York 3, N. Y. 


STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 
Why not accepl..... 


An Invitation 
_to Band Arranging 


by ERIK LEIDZEN 


Dr. Leidzen believes that the only way 

to learn band arranging is to arrange— 
there is no “magic formula.” Anyone who 
can read four-part harmony can begin 
this step-by-step method. Transposition and 
other hazards are carefully explained and 
the scores at the ends of chapters are 
extremely helpful. The book is divided ote ‘ 
into five main parts: 1. Introduction, 2. sh: SRS ee 


Scorings from Vocal Settings, 3. Arrange- @”y i Stockholm 
Sweden. Since coming 


to America he has been 
very active as a teacher, 
conductor, composer 
and editor. In 1933 he 
became the arranger 


Price $5.00 for the Goldman Band. 


ments from Piano Compositions, 4. Tran- 
scriptions from Orchestral Works, 5. Criti- 
cal Judgment. 


Order No. 437-41001 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
BRYN MAWR, PENNA. 


WEA, 


By NICOLAS SLONIMSKY 


Coe COMPLAINED to Ros- 
sini that the only popular 
number in “Faust” was the 
Soldiers’ Chorus, to the neglect 
of musically superior parts of 
the score. “It is just that your 
opera was born feet first,” said 
Rossini, “the marching feet of 
your Soldiers’ Chorus. But don’t 
worry, the rest of the body will 
follow the feet. It always does.” 


A definition of chamber mu- 
sic from a college examination 
paper “Chamber music is music 
with an air of privacy about it.” 


| ea 2 OPERA audiences are 
the most fastidious on earth. 


They never forgive the slight- 


est deviation from pitch or tem- 
po in their favorite operas. In 
the second act of “Rigoletto,” 
the Duke, eavesdropping on 
Rigoletto’s conversation with a 
servant, finds out that Gilda is 
Rigoletto’s daughter.. A tenor 
who sang the part of the Duke 
in a provincial opera company 
in Italy, gave his cue, “La sua 
figlia!’’ (“His daughter”) from 
behind the scenery, as per stage 
instructions. Because of nerv- 
ousness or hoarseness, he 
muffed one of his notes, where- 
upon a loud voice was heard 
from the audience: “Resta la!” 
(“Stay there!”’) 

When at a performance of 
“Aida” in Florence, Radames 
sang a little flat on the high 
F in “Celeste Aida,” someone 
shouted at him from the bal- 
cony: “Su, su, Caro!” (“High- 
er, higher, dearie!”). The aria 
“Celeste Aida’ comes in the 
first act, and a generation of 
tenors begged Verdi to shift it 
to a convenient spot in the 
third act to give them time to 
“warm up.” But Verdi refused 
to compromise, and “Celeste 
Aida” still remains the -high 
hurdle for tenors to surmount. 


Hans von Biilow was asked 
how he managed to obtain such 
a fine crescendo in his orches- 
tra. “Very simple,” he said. “I 
bare my teeth. The players work 
harder, and I get my crescendo.” 


AN ITALIAN OPERA company 
toured France when the 
news arrived of Gounod’s 
death. Wishing to pay homage 
to the famous composer’s mem- 
ory, the manager decided: to 
stage one of Gounod’s operas. 
But there was no time for re- 
hearsals; and the only French 
opera in the repertoire was 
“Djamileh” by Bizet. The man- 
ager made a quick decision. 
He published the announce- 
ment: “Homage to Gounod, 
positively the first performance 
of the one act opera, Djamileh, 
words by Louis Gallet, music 
by Charles Gounod.” At the end 
of the performance, the com- 
pany posed around a plaster 
bust of Gounod. “I never knew 
that Gounod wrote ‘Djami- 
leh,” observed one of the 
singers to the manager. “Well, 
he wrote ‘Medje’,” replied the 
manager, “and aren’t the titles 
very much alike?” 


No musicians’ union existed 
at the time of Louis XIII, 
but two of his court musicians, 
Moulinier and Justice, found 
an effective way of protesting 
against the intended 50% cut in 
their wages. They went to a 
masked ball at the court, Mou- 
linier wearing a pair of over- 
sized trousers without a coat, 
and Justice, a very long coat 
without trousers. Intrigued by 
this masquerade, the King 
asked the meaning of it. “Sire,” 
said Moulinier, “with our salary 
reduced by one half, I can 
afford only the trousers, and 
Justice only the coat. Together 
we have one complete suit of 
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lothes.” The King was amused 
and, with a royal gesture, or- 


lered to have the musicians’ 
‘ull salaries restored. 


Charles Lamb, great poet 
as he was, was as completely 
impervious to musical  sensa- 
tions, so totally indifferent to 
melody, that his state could be 
described as amusia, a patho- 
logical condition which kills off 
all appreciation of music. He 
flaunted his indifference both 
seriously and in jest at his mu- 
sical friends. He also wrote a 
poem in which he proclaimed 
his anti-musicality in rhymed 
verse: 


Some cry up Haydn, some 
Mozart, 

Just as the whim bites. For my 
part, 

I do not care a farthing candle 

For either of them: nor for 
Handel. 

Cannot a man live free and easy. 

Without admiring Pergolesi? 

I would not go four miles to visit 

Sebastian Bach—(or Batch— 
which is it?) 

The devil, with his foot so 
cloven, 

For aught I care may take 
Beethoven; 

And, if the bargain does not suit. 

Pll throw him Weber in, to boot. 


HE MUSIC CRITIC was out of 

town, and the city editor 
sent out his baseball reporter 
to cover the opera. The result 
is reported by Louis C. Elson 
in the periodical “Music” of 
January 1912: 

“T got there in plenty of time. 
before the first inning. A man 
was sounding a note to the 
other fellows. “‘What’s he do- 
ing?’ I asked the man next to 
me. ‘He’s giving the pitch.’ 
says he. At last a man in a white 
tie came out to bat. He had a 
bat (they called it a baton), but 
a very small one, and he swung 
it in a way that couldn’t have 
bunted a push-ball. He fanned 
and fanned, but nobody seemed 
to call strikes on him. He had 
a big book in front of him. 
‘What's that?’ I asked the next 
man. “The score,’ said he. ‘I 
didn’t see any of ’em score.’ 
said J, but the man wouldn’t 
say any more. A fat man wad- 
dled to the front about this 
time. ‘Who’s he?’ I asked the 
man on the other side of me. 
‘The first base,’ said he. ‘He'll 
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make a hit all right.’ ‘I don’t 
think so’ said I. Just then a 
lady came out and shrieked at 
the man at the bat (who was 
still fanning away at nothing) 
until the crowd began to cheer. 
‘What splendid runs!’ said the 
man at my right. ‘Who made 
*em?’ I asked.—‘Shhhh’—Just 
then a man with a high voice 
began to yell as if the ball had 
hit him. ‘He’s out!’ exclaimed 
the man on the left. ‘Who put 
him out?’ I asked.—‘Shhhh!’ 
—Then I had enough of it. I 
hadn’t seen a ball, a catcher, an 
umpire and J wasn’t in the game 
at all; I got up and went out, 
and I don’t write up any opera 
neither.” 


Handel was taking a walk 
in the countryside in England, 
and passed by a church, just as 
the chorus sang one of his 
sacred works, badly out of tune. 
Handel stopped, looked heaven- 
wards, and whispered: “Al- 
mighty Lord! What you hear 
is not what I intended to com- 
pose for Thy glory!” 


asin the Belgian com- 
poser, contemporary of 
Haydn, and one of the early 
symphonists (he is regarded by 
some as the true “Father of the 
Symphony” having written 
symphonies five years before 
Haydn’s first symphony), lived 
a very long life. He died in 
1829 at the age of 95. To the 
end of his days he was active, 
and often went to concerts. But 
his memory began to fail him. 
At a choral concert, at which 
his own works were included 
in the program, he asked a 
friend: “What are they singing 
now?” “Don’t you recognize it, 
Maitre? It is your own chorus 
to ‘Athalie.’” “Indeed?” asked 
the aged musician, “I quite 
forgot I ever composed it.” In 
the meantime, the chorus em- 
barked on the next number, 
which was “Heaven and Earth,” 
from Haydn’s oratorio, “The 
Creation.” Gossec listened at- 
tentively. “Is this mine too? 
What beautiful music I could 
compose when I was young!” 
he said with a sigh. His friends 
did not dare to disappoint him, 
and nodded sympathetically. 
Gossec left the concert convinced 
that he was the author of some 
of Haydn’s best choral music. 


Should the beginner 


Model S Grand, 
Ebonized 


“HOW TO CHOOSE 
YOUR PIANO” 


This helpful booklet, 
handsomely illustrated, will 


be sent free on request. 

Write to Steinway & Sons, 
Steinway Hall, 109 W. 57th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


g& STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE 


NeW. AYER 


learn on a Steinway? 


ARTUR RUBINSTEIN uses the Stein- 
way exclusively, as does virtually every 
famous artist of today: Appleton & 
Field, Dorfmann, Janis, Lympany, Phil- 
harmonic Quartet, and many more. 
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Leading musicians would be the first to agree sy 

that, for the beginner particularly, the early use of 4 

an inspiring instrument like the Steinway helps ( 

musical ability. Practice is easier and more enjoy- iY 

able. Fingering comes more quickly. A keener york 

sense of tone is developed. Self-confidence grows. qaal 

; - as 

True, the initial cost of the Steinway may be 

higher, but in terms of its abiding rewards, it is the { 
most economical piano you can buy. Moreover, so 


expertly is the Steinway constructed, that it will 
serve your grandchildren as well as your children. 
Consider, too, these advantages. 


@ Only the Steinway has the patented Accelerated Action, 
a true boon in developing sensitive touch. 


e Only the Steinway has the patented Diaphragmatic | 
Soundboard, which permits big-piano tone in even the | 
smallest Vertical. 


@ Only the Steinway has as low a depreciation value and 


as high a resale price. 


Purely as an investment—apart from its beauty, 
and its association with the immortals of music— 
is not the Steinway your wisest choice? For infor- 
mation on prices and terms, consult your local 
Steinway dealer. His name and address are listed 
in your classified telephone directory. 


IMMORTALS 
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PIANO TEACHERS 


This is your invitation to attend the International Piano Teachers 
Association 195] National Convention, at the Hotel Statler, (for- 
merly Hotel Pennsyivania), New York City, July 16, 17,. 18, 19. 
Teachers Training Course, Student Piano Playing Examinations etc. 
For complete in‘ormation and free catalog of almost four dozen 
1.P.T.A. Teacher Aids write 


ROBERT WHITFORD, Founder-President 
18 North Perry Square, Erie, Penna. 


By GEORGE GASCOYNE 


Palestrina: Missa Brevis; Missa 


Ascendo ad Patrem 


Two masses by Palestrina 
are sung with great power and 
expressiveness on two LP discs 
by the Welch Chorale. (Alle- 
sro.) The group sings the 
16th-century vocal music of the 
ereat church composer with un- 
derstanding and obvious sym- 
pathy. 


Beethoven: Concerto No. 3. 


Claudio Arrau is soloist 
with Eugene Ormandy and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in this 
performance of the Concerto 
No. 3, in C Major. (Columbia, 
one LP disc.) Mr. Arrau’s play- 
ing of the Concerto is songful 
and poetic, and Mr. Oemendy 
and the orchestra offer sympa- 
thetic collaboration. 


Mozart: “Jupiter” Symphony 
Mozart: “Prague” Symphony 


30th these works are re- 
corded by Sir Thomas Beecham 
and the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra. (Columbia, one LP 
disc.) Sir Thomas has long 
been outstanding as an inter- 
preter of Mozart, and the new 
recordings of these two favor- 
ite Mozart works are among 
his best achievements. Loeillet: 
Three Sonatas. 

These sonatas by Jeah Bap- 
tiste Loeillet, who lived in the 
early part of the 18th century, 
are the work of a minor com- 
poser, but they are pleasant 
listening all the same. They are 
admirably performed by Philip 
Kaplan and Lois Schaefer, 
flutes, John Holmes, oboe, 
Samuel Mayes, cello, and Erwin 
Bodky, harpsichord. (Allegro, 
one LP disc.) 


Mozart: Vesperae Solennes 

This vesper service, which 
Mozart wrote while in the serv- 
ice of the Archbishop of Salz- 
burg, contains some of his most 
beautiful liturgical music. It is 
now recorded in a_ striking 


performance by the Bavarian |’ 
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Radio Orchestra and Chorus, | 
under the direction of Josef |} 


Kugler. 
disc. ) 


Telemann: Tafelmusik 


Georg Philipp Telemann, 
Bach’s contemporary, 
his best in works like the “Tafel- 
musik” (“Table Music.” or mu- 
sic for dining). It is now avail- 
able on a recording with the 
“Concerto in Theatre Style” of 
Couperin. Both works are cast 
in pleasant 18th-century mold, 
and make agreeable ‘listening. 


(Capitol-Telefunken, one LPs 


disc. ) 


Schubert: “Trout” Quintet 


The string quintet which 


(Mercury, .one LP ‘| 


was ata 


“\e 


Schubert based on his song — 


“Tie Forelle’ (“The Trout’) 
has recently been recorded for 
two companies. The Budapest 
Quartet, assisted by Georges 
Moleux and Mieczyslaw Hors- 
zowsky, has recorded it for Co- 
lumbia, and the Vienna Concert 


House Quintet has recorded it — 


for Westminster. This listener’s 


preference is for the Budapest | 


Quartet version; both, however, 
are of high quality. 


Ravel: 


Both Ravel’s “Daphnis and 
Chloe” Suites. the familiar No. 
2 and the less frequently heard 
Suite No. 1, are heard on this 
new recording by Eugene Or- 
mandy and_ the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. The performance has 
ereat vigor and expressiveness. 
The record is completed by a 
sensitive, thoughtful reading of 
Schoenberg’s early work, “Verk- 
laerte Nacht.” (Columbia, one 


LP disc.) 


“Daphnis and Chloe” 


Ravel: “La Valse” 

This hectic work is played 
with great energy and convic- 
tion on a new record by Charles 
Munch and the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Ensemble is 
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NEW RECORDS continued 


precise and cleancut. (RCA- 
Victor, one 45 rpm disc.) 


Dvorak: Piano Quintet 


a The Piano Quintet in A 
"Major, Op 81, is heard in a 
/well-played and _ well-recorded 
performance by the Chigi Quin- 
)tet, an Italian group. Their 
- playing of the lush, romantic 
Dvorak work is quite effective. 


(London Records, one LP disc. ) 


' “The Heart of the Ballet” 


Leopold Stokowski, con- 
ducting the orchestra especially 
assembled by him for record- 
ings, offers recorded excerpts 
from “Giselle.” “Spectre de la 
Rose,” “Les Sylphides,” “Syl- 
via,’ “The Nutcracker” and 
“Swan Lake.” Mr. Stokowski 
has a special affinity for exactly 
this type of music, and the re- 
cording is an effective one. 
(RCA-Victor, one LP disc.) 
Montemezzi: “Love of Three 
Kings” 


Montemezzi’s best-known 
opera, which is never in the 
regular repertory but is always 
being revived somewhere. has 
just been released in a_ full- 
length recording made in Italy. 
Arturo Basile is the conductor, 
and the orchestra and chorus 
are those of the Italian radio. 
Clara Petrella sings the soprano 
role of Fiora with distinction. 
Sesto Bruscantini, bass, is a 
sonorous Archibaldo. Renato 
Capecchi, as Manfredo, and 
Amedeo Berdini, as Avito, sing 
with distinction. The whole per- 
formance is  well-paced and 
spirited. (Cetra-Soria, two LP 
discs. ) 


Donizetti: 
Regiment” 


“Daughter of the 


An imported recording of 
“The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment” has just arrived from 
Italy. Lina Pagliughi sings the 
coloratura title role with great 
stylistic elegance. Other prin- 
cipal roles are sung by Cesare 
Valletti and Sesto Bruscantini. 
Mario Rossi conducts the re- 
corded performance with vigor 
and authority. (Cetra-Soria, 
two LP discs.) 


Mozart: “Bastien and Bastienne” 


“Bastien and Bastienne.” 
the charming comedy with mu- 
sic which Mozart wrote in his 
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teens, is rarely heard in the op- 
eratic theatre nowadays, there- 
fore a recorded performance of 
it is especially welcome. The 
recording, made in Stuttgart, 
Germany, is under the direction 
of Rolf Reinhardt. The prin- 
cipals are Kaethe Nentwig, 
Hetty Pluemacher and Gustav 
Neidinger. (Period Records, 


two LP discs.) 


“Die Fledermaus” 


The new Howard Dietz- 
Garson Kanin version of “Die 
Fledermaus.” which was the big 
success of last season at the 
Metropolitan Opera, is now re- 
leased on records. The perform- 
ance is conducted by Eugene 
Ormandy, who led the work at 
the Metropolitan. Principals are 
Lily Pons, Martha Lipton, 
Ljuba Welitch, Richard Tucker, 
Charles Kullman and John 
Brownlee. Though many of the 
singers are of European origin, 
they manage the English text 
of Mr. Dietz’ libretto very ca- 
pably. The performance as a 
whole has true Viennese spar- 


kle. (Columbia, two LP discs.) 


Strauss: 


Chabrier: 
Waltzes” 
Chabrier’s sparkling work 
for two pianos is admirably 
played in a new recording by 
Robert and Gaby Casadesus. It 
is hard to understand why these 
charming, effective pieces are 
not hear d more often, especially 
in view of the limited reper- 
toire available for two pianos. 
Mr. and. Mrs. Casadesus_per- 
form the Waltzes with sympa- 
thetic understanding. (Colum- 


bia. one LP disc.) 


“Three Romantic 


Beethoven: A-flat Sonata, Op. 26 

Walter Gieseking, playing 
at the height of his considerable 
powers, is heard in a new re- 
cording of the Beethoven A-flat 
Sonata. The performance is ad- 
mirable for its power and clar- 
ity. Five of Grieg’s “Lyric 
Pieces” round out the record- 


ing. (Columbia, one LP disc.) 


Beethoven: “Kreutzer”? Sonata 


Zino Francescatti, most 
elegant of violinists, has re- 
corded a_ well-turned-out per- 
formance of the Beethoven 
Sonata in A Major, Op. 47 
(“Kreutzer”). His collaborator 
at the piano is Robert Casade- 
sus. (Columbia, one LP disc.) 


New Wurlitzer Organ... 
You can own it... 
You can play it! 


Over 1000 different tonal 
effects—the lowest-priced 
standard two-manual organ 


you can buy. 


So easy to play, you 


can teach yourself 
from this book! 


This Wurlitzer Organ makes the most of your playing right 


from the start. 


Even to beginners, playing comes easy. 


You simply follow the easy instructions outlined in this 
book. Your Wurlitzer dealer has it now. 

Built in the tradition of the “Mighty Wurlitzer,” here is 
a musical instrument the whole family can enjoy. Two full 
61-note keyboards for your fingers. A full 25-note pedal 


keyboard for your feet. 


A motion of your hand and the 
voice of the clarinet sounds out 
—the piccolo and fife come in 
—you hear the harmony of 
diapason and strings. Twenty- 
five different and beautiful 
orchestral voices are yours to 


een 


World's Largest Builder of Organs and Pianos 
Under One Great Name 


e 
Mail Coupon for 
Free Literature 


‘ > you're the Maestro... 


command and combine at will. 

This organ is complete... 
ready to plug in and play. And 
it is the lowest-priced standard 
two-manual organ you can buy. 
Available on easy terms, if de- 
sired. See it. Hear it. Play it. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company 
Dept. E-5, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Yes, I’d like to know more about the New 
Wurlitzer Organ and Easy Course Booklet. 
Please send me full details. 

Name 
Street 
City. Zone State 


THE FIRST NAME IN PIANO METHODS 


MICHAEL 
AARON 


PIANO COURSE 


The course that combines student and 

teacher appeal. Devised to sustain students’ in- 

terest and enthusiasm. Smooth step-by-step advancement, 
combining the elements of piano technic with melody. 


Perfect Uninterrupted Sequence—Natural Progression 


MICHAEL AARON PIANO PRIMER 


GRADE ONE 
GRADE TWO 


PRAIRIE RIDER......... e 
TATTLETALE 


< MELLS MUSIC, xc 


-STORY-BOOK WALTZ .30 
WHIMSY . «35 
WOODLAND CASCADE .40 


1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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STUDENTS! 


PLAY A FAMOUS 


WILKANOWSKI 


VIOLIN IN YOUR HOME 


CELEBRATED VIOLIN MAKER 


These classic violins are the master 
craftsmanship of Mr. W. Wilkanowski, 
one of America’s greatest living luth- 
iers. As a result of Mr. Wilkanowski’s 
painstaking artistry the violinist has 
available an instrument of long lasting 
beauty and brilliant tonal qualities. For 
the professional violinist or the talented 
student seeking a really fine instrument 
there can be no finer choice than 2 
WILKANOWSKI. 


A SUPERB VIOLIN 


‘The Wilkanowski‘‘Conservatory Model" 
is a slender graceful model with well 
arched body, producing a smooth, rich 
tone. The sides, back, neck and scroll 
are old curly maple of pronounced 
flame; the top is fine old spruce of close 
even grain: Fine ebony fingerboard, 
rosewood tailpiece, with hand carved 
cocobola pegs. 

THE CASE—‘Streamline” model with 
sturdy laminated veneer body, covered 
with simulated leather in lizard grain. 
Plush lining; silk bow ribbons; - solid 
brass hardware. THE BOW is genuine 
Pernambuco wood stick well balanced 
with full lined ebony frog. ACCES- 
‘SORIES include an extra set of tested 
‘artist-quality strings; mute; chin rest 
and. E string adjuster, 


The Wilkanowski 
Conservatory Violin 
ra 7273—Violin only $125 
7234—Complete Outfit $150 
“othe r Superb Wilkanowski 
Models to $175) 


UNUSUAL 
6-DAY 
TRIAL OFFER 
Send No Money 


You ean actually have a Wilkanowski 
Violin in your hands for examination 
on 6-day TRIAL OFFER. Here’s how 
it works. We'll ship C.O.D. with priv- 
ilege of 6 days’ examination in your 
home or studio. Your money stays in 
Express Company’s office ready for 
prompt refund if you decide to return 
the merchandise. Absolutely no risk! 
No chance for disappointment! 100% 
satisfaction or. there’s no sale. 


TEACHERS! Take Advantage of 
Special Prices and Terms 


THE FRED. GRETSCH MFG. CO. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 


60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 
218 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Musie Lover’s 


BOOKSHELF 


By THOMAS FAULKNER 


Puccini 
By George Marek 

George Marek, music edi- 
tor of Good Housekeeping 
Magazine, went to Italy in 1946 
to report on a concert given 
there by Toscanini. By pure 
chance he discovered that some 
five hundred letters from Gia- 
como Puccini, ignored or sup- 
pressed by the composer’s biog- 
raphers, had turned up since 
the war. The idea of doing a 
new book on Puccini occurred 
to Mr. Marek, and when Simon 
& Schuster expressed interest, 
he set to work. 

To write the book, Mr. Marek 
first learned Italian. He then 
read and appraised the Puccini 
letters, two hundred more by 
Giulio Ricordi, Puccini’s friend 
and publisher, and another hun- 
dred written by Puccini’s friends 
and co-workers; sifted a mass 
of other documentary material, 
including the counterpoint exer- 
cises Puccini wrote at the Milan 
Conservatory and the news- 
paper reviews of Puccini pre- 
mieres; and made five trips to 
Italy to talk to people who had 
known the composer personally. 

After five years of such la- 
bors, Mr. Marek’s book has 
appeared. It is a remarkable 
work. Mr. Marek is a conscien- 
tious researcher and a trained 
professional writer, neither of 
which is universally true of 
musical biographers. His new 
book corrects a number of fac- 
tual errors perpetuated by ear- 
lier writers. (So basic a, fact 
as the date of Puccini's birth 
is given incorrectly in Grove’s 
Dictionary.) 

Mr. Marek also presents the 
composer in a new light. Puc- 
cini’s earlier biographers have 
represented him as a lovable, 
boyish character, open and sun- 
ny of disposition. The figure 
which emerges from Mr. Marek’s 
pages is more complex, more 
human and more believable. 

Another fascinating personal- 
ity is that of Giulio Ricordi, 
of the music publishing house 
that brought out all Puccini’s 
operas except “La Rondine.” 
Ricordi, a brilliantly cultivated 
man who spoke half a dozen lan- 


guages and himself dabbled in 
composition, was Puccini’s dis- 
coverer and lifelong friend. He 
advanced money to the com- 
poser in his early days, gave 
him constant advice and en- 
couragement, arranged for per- 
formances of his operas, and 
even lent a hand in writing the 
libretto of “Manon Lescaut.” 
As the friend and publisher of 
Verdi, Puccini and a host of 
less-famed composers, Ricordi 
himself might well be worthy 
of biography. 

Although Mr. Marek’s new 
book avoids Puccini-worship, it 
does not go to the other extreme 
of debunking the composer. By 
and large Mr. Marek lets the 
facts speak for themselves. 
When he introduces a personal 
opinion he is careful to label it. 
(And his personal opinions, 
pithily and forcefully stated, 
are worth noting.) 

The new Puccini book is 
good reading, and promises to 
be the definitive work in its 
field. 

Simon & Schuster, $5 


The Maestro: The Life of 
Arturo Toscanini 

By Howard Taubman 

The Story of Arturo Toscanini 
By David Ewen 


Two new biographies of 
Toscanini have just appeared. 
Review copies, in fact, arrived 
almost in the same mail. 

Both are by well-known writ- 
ers specializing in musical sub- 
jects. Mr. Taubman has written 
three books and a great number 
of magazine articles. Mr. Ewen’s 
name appears as author or edi- 
tor on more than 20 volumes. 

The two new biographies 
therefore invite, even demand, 
comparison, 

In this case the honors are 
Mr. Taubman’s. Last spring he 
covered the tour by Toscanini 
and the NBC Symphony Orches- 
tra. On the tour, Mr. Taubman 
had daily opportunity to discuss 
all sorts of matters, musical and 
personal, with the~ Maestro. 
Many doubtful points were 
clarified, and details of Tosea- 


————______i i. 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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MUSIC LOVER’S BOOKSHELF 


(Continued from Page 7) 


il’s life added that had never 
en printed before. 
As a result, there appears for 
> first time the real story of 
iy Toscanini left the Metro- 
litan Opera; why he turned 
; back on the NBC Symphony 
ra year; and many other epi- 
des in the Maestro’s career 
1ich earlier writers could only 
less at. 
Mr. Ewen’s book suffers by 
mparison. It is the sort of 
ography which could have 
en written by almost anybody 
th a musical background who 
d access to a good file of 
wspaper clippings. The ma- 
‘ial is lively and well pre- 
nted, but it is a story that 
s often been told before. 
e Maestro: 

Simon & Schuster, $5 
SCANINL: 


with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, the Minne- 
apolis Symphony and_ other 
orchestras, .has written an en- 
gaging volume on the flute. His 
book traces the origin of the 
instrument, the evolution of 
flute technique, and the litera- 
ture of music for the flute. A 
biographical section gives per- 
tinent data on outstanding per- 
formers. For anyone interested 
in the flute, the book will prob- 
ably rank as_ indispensable 
reading, 


Citadel Press, $6 


Opportunities in Music 
By Sigmund Spaeth 

This volume is one of 
Grosset & Dunlap’s Vocational 
Guidance Series. It tells the 


STERPIECES 
nays ALBUMS 


Albeniz, I.—Iberia Suite No. 1 
(Evocation, El Puerto, Fete-Dieu 
a Seville) 
Albeniz, I.—Iberia Suite No. 2 
~ (Rondena, Almeria, Triana) 
Albeniz, I.—Iberia Suite No. 3 
(El Albaicin, El Polo, Lavapies) 
Debussy, C. 
Dohnanyi, E. V. 
Granados, E.—12 Spanish Dances 
Medtner, N.—Fairy Tales, Op. 26, 
Complete 
Prokofieff, S. 
Rachmaninoff, S. 
13 Preludes (Op. 32) 
Rachmaninoff, S. 
10 Preludes (Op. 23) 
Ravel, M. 
Scriabine, A. 
Scriabine, A.—12 Etudes (Op 8) 
Scriabine, A.—24 Preludes (Op 11) 
Shostakovich, D. 
Stravirsky, I. 
Turina, J. 


Price $1.00 


each volume 
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Besides London concerts, visitors to the Festival of Britain 
s summer will see historic shrines like the ancient abbey at 
merset (see cover). Abbey was built in Middle Ages around 
- 1,000-year-old ruins of baths left by Roman occupation. | 
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KEYBOARD TOWN 
oe LY cme teod one sos onclacsco ok oh $.75 


Cey rd Town | 
Keyboard ere 


v 


Unique in content—a captivating introduction 
to sight reading. 75 melodies covering 4 octaves, 


low C to high C. For pre-school child, 3 to 6. 


ROBYN ROTE CARDS 
430*40106. eer eee tec es $.75 


Especially for pre-school pupils, 3 to 6. Clever 
pictures bring home unforgettably the notation 
principles. Helps coordination of eyes, ears and 
fingers at keyboard. 


TECHNIC TALES 
430-300/5 "a5 ok Cee ie Book:Oneactionar tee $.75 


Superb introduction to necessary elements of piano 
technic. Keyboard games entertain while teaching 
each principle. Among the 15 problems dealt with 
are: Relaxation, Firmness of touch, Freedom of mo- 
tion, etc. Specially adapted pieces—a novel method 
for backward practicing and memorizing. Ideal for 
beginners. 


TECHNIC FALES 
\ 


LOUISE BORYN 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


437-40066....Teacher’s Manual to Technic Tales—Book One ... $1.00 


430°4007.6:---S eu: nr a eres Book Twos terns oyorsauc ae eee $.75 


Using the same system this book provides thorough work in 15 
different principles of technic. Finger staccato, the trill, repeated 
notes, etc. Practice directions included. 


A37-AQO67 ten ae eee Teacher's Manual for Book Two......... $1.00 


430-40077 92... seemiene Book Three—Chord Crafters..'........ $.75 


Cleverly interweaves the actions of builders’ processes with technic 
in music—pictures of city area building—hoisters, steam shovels, 
etc., illustrate 12 fundamental chord attacks. Eliminates problems 
usually confronting the pupil. 


ROBYN-HANKS HARMONY 
4430-40067, see eee ee Book: One 240. aceasta $.75 


A junior course, for students of any age, in written 
harmony, keyboard harmony and ear training. De- 
signed to follow ROBYN ROTE CARDS, but can 
be used with any method. A teacher’s Master Key 
is given at the end of the book. 


A30-A0OGS (ony ceieneetetcten- slctosacts Book! Twosch.ctera cre sioeicete Dot EAS 


Continues the development of the work begun in Book One, intro- 
ducing the harmonic and melodic minor scales, enharmonic chang- 
ing of notes and intervals up to and including the octave. Written 
work, work at the keyboard and oral drills. A Master Key is included. 


AS O2LOOC Ds eats cies a votes ache eee te Booki Three: .n05 00.00 ati ee ow $.75 
This intelligently outlined series continues the fundamentals of 
harmony for eye, ear and keyboard in clear, easy lessons up to the 


point where the student is capable of 4-part writing. Oral drills, as 
in the two preceding books, are important features. 


OD.-PB 1-53 Prices subject to change without notice. 


Fe music 76 
A30240028 eae ee oie ROBYN-GURLITT........ $.75 EDUCATION. SERIES 4 
85 Etudes to develop sight-reading, pedal technic 

and rhythm. Selected and arranged as a time-saving, 

direct path to definite objectives. Annotations and 

directions for the most advantageous practice. This 

book can be introduced after 3 months study. 


A 30-4002 9. eemie che oxche ete crete ROBYN-HANON............. $.75 


Imagine Hanon exercises with stories woven around them! 25 are 
thus treated for a most successful fundamental technic training. 


Grade 2-3. 
430-400517 shat tic Se HIGHWAYS IN ETUDELAND........... $.75 


12 exercises supply the fundamental technic training, promote 
relaxed condition in arms and wrists and are so placed as to bring 
about steady advancement. 6 pages of descriptive matter clearly 
describing each exercise end the book. Hand action photographs. 
For grade 2-3 and adults. 


4300-40035". 2. tone er BYWAYS IN ETUDE LAND............ $.75 


Etudes derived from Czerny, Lemoine, Kohler and Burmuller. 
Alternating with ten exercises from Wieck’s Album of Piano Technic. 
Adjustment to black key position, with crescendo and decrescendo, 
staccato, etc. Special annotations. Hand position photographs. For 
use after Highways and Technic Tales II. Grade 2-3. 


ASOPANOO 2 Mra tateic arscetsralaae ORNAMENT FAMILY. ..........-.. $.75 


Quaint illustrations—charming story-book setting. Preparation for 
adequate fluency and understanding of all ornaments to be met with 
in the 2 and 3 part Inventions and The Well-Tempered Clavichord 
of Bach, as well as Piano Sonatos of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. 
19 musical exercises illustrate different embellishments. Annotations, 
teacher suggestions and a questionnaire. Grade 3. 


430-41006 ........ SHORT ETUDES WITH ORNAMENTS........ $.75 


18 studies from the great masters treating such basic ornaments as 
grace notes combined with intervals and chords, the acciacatura, 
the appoggiatura, the mordent, inverted mordent, the turn and trill. 
All provided with full explanatory notes. Grade 3. 


4 


SUITES 
430-40072 ....... THE SNOW QUEEN....... $.75 


Ingenious interweaving of an Andersen fairy tale 
with Tchaikovsky music to illustrate principles 
taught in Chord Crafters. Grade 3. 


430-40036 ........ THE'CHICD CHRIST. eae $.75 


A reverent, lovely score. Outstanding scenes from i) .. 
the childhood of Christ. Story form—illustrations— gn 
carols. Appropriate for Christmas. Grade 3-4. 


CONCERTI arranged by Robyn 
430-40052 ...KINDER CONCERTO—HAYDN... $.75 
Arranged for two pianos. A carefully edited and 
most playable adaptation of Haydn’s spirited Con- 
certo in D, ideal for recital. Two copies necessary 
for performance. Grade 3-4. 


KINDER CONCERTO 


e" 


gee a0SCRA MAYOR 
Arrarsed by LOUISE ROBVE 


from the Concerto in Bb, the second piano music is a reduction of 
the original orchestra. Grade 3-4. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
Olive. Dihon Editions 
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~\ NORWICH 
CAMBRIDGE = “ALDEBURGH 


Performers and listeners 


~ GLYNDEBOURNE 


will gather in England this month oe ee A é 


for a gala once-in-a-century celebration 


NE HUNDRED YEARS AGO, in May, 1851, Queen 
Victoria and her Prince Consort drove to 
Hyde Park to open the “Great Exhibition.” 
It offered scientific and industrial displays, and 
concerts in a great hall of glass, the “Crystal 
Palace” which, nervous experts predicted. would 
collapse at the first salvo of the Royal Salute. (As 
a matter of fact, the Crystal Palace stood until 
leveled by Nazi bombers in World War II.) 
This month, King George VI and Queen Eliza- 
beth will open another mammoth event, the “Festival 
of Britain,” which is to continue throughout the 
summer. It will be a music festival of international 
importance, with celebrated artists from all over 
the world taking part. Music-lovers, too, will gather 
. from America and Europe to attend Festival con- 
certs. Except for England’s music magazine, The 
Strad, which sourly described it as “an ill-timed 
festival which nobody wants,” there appears to be 
general enthusiasm for the forthcoming Festival 
of Britain. 
According to advance plans, the Festival will open 
on May 3 with a concert by the BBC Symphony 
Orchestra under the baton of Sir Malcolm Sargent. 


s scheduled to perform during tk 
Festival site is bombed-out former slum area on south bank of River Thames, The Other orchestras schedule DP CT SEM At 


large building at lower left is new Royal Festival Hall, focus of music events. London season are the London Philharmonic, Sir 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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Adrian Boult and Eduard van Beinum conducting; the ti 
London Symphony Orchestra, Sir Malcolm Sargent con- 
ducting: the Philharmonia Orchestra, Rafael Kubelik con- 
ducting; and the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, Sir Thomas 
Beecham conducting. - 

Orchestras outside London are preparing special programs 
for the London season. They include the Bournemouth 


Municipal Orchestra, the City of Birmingham Symphony  } 
Orchestra, the Hallé Orchestra, the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and the Yorkshire Symphony Orchestra. i 


Chamber orchestras and string orchestras appearing at 
the Festival include the Boyd Neel Orchestra, the Jacques 
String Orchestra, the London Chamber Orchestra, the 
London Mozart Players, the New London Orchestra, and the i 
Riddick String Orchestra. i h 
Opera, too, will be represented at the Festival. Covent | 
Garden will offer Wagner’s “Parsifal” and his “Ring” ig 


cycle, with Kirsten Flagstad and Set Svanholm in leading 


roles; Gluck’s ““Alceste”; and the world premiere of Vaughan tu 
Williams’ “Pilgrim’s Progress.” ta 

The Sadler’s Wells Theatre offers “Don Carlos” and ti 
“Simon Boccanegra,” by Verdi; Vaughan Williams’ “Hugh 
the Drover”; Wolf-Ferrari’s “School for Fathers” and “Dido 
and Aeneas” by Purcell. 1 


The Lyric Theatre of Hammersmith will present four J} | 


operas by Benjamin Britten: “Albert Herring”; “The Rape 
of Lucretia”; “Let’s Make an Opera”; and “The Beggar’s  [ 
Opera.” 


The Savoy Theatre will present its world-famous per- 


formances of Gilbert and Sullivan operas, and at nearby  § } 
Glyndebourne, Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” “Marriage of 9} 


Figaro,” “Cosi fan tutte’ and “Idomeneo.” \ 
A potent lure for travelers to the Festival of Britain are England's : 


historic churches, abbeys and castles, many dating back to the Middle 
Ages. This is a river-front view of celebrated Worcester Cathedral. 


England's countryside is dotted with famous Cross-section of model shows construction of new Festival concert hall. To minimize noisy 
landmarks, like ancient Moot Hall at Aldeburgh. vibrations, hall is “suspended in space like modern broadcasting studios in this country. 
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The British tradition of choral singing will be upheld World-famous performers will be heard 
by four performances a week throughout the Festival season. p ' at. 
Choirs from London, Huddersfield, Glasgow, Wales and at concerts during the Festival of Britain 
Yorkshire will participate. Choral works to be heard include 
Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion,” “St. John Passion” and B 
Minor Mass; Beethoven’s “Missa Solemnis” in D Minor; the 
Brahms “Requiem”; “The Apostles,” “The Kingdom” and 
“The Dream of Gerontius” by Elgar; Handel’s “Messiah” 
and “Acis and Galatea”; Haydn’s “Creation”; Mendels- 
sohn’s “Hymn of Praise’; Verdi’s “Manzone Requiem”; 


“Belshazzar’s Feast,” by Walton; and “Sancta Civitas” and 
“A Sea Symphony,” by Vaughan Williams. 


ALLET WILL BE STAGED by the Sadler’s Wells Company, 
headed by Margot Fonteyn, Robert Helpmann and 
Moira Shearer. 
During and after the London season, other Festival of 
Britain activities will be taking place in Aberdeen, Alde- 


burgh, Bath, Bournemouth, Cambridge, Canterbury, Chelten- 


ham, Liverpool, Norwich, Swansea, Worcester and Edin- Festival conductors will be headed by Sir Thomas Beecham, left, Sir 
burgh. John Barbirolli, right, and untitled maestro Bruno Walter, below. 

The Edinburgh Festival, one of Europe’s leading summer 
music events, this year will present the leading English 
orchestras and a guest appearance by the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, conducted by Bruno Walter and 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, and with Robert Casadesus, Zino 
Francescatti, Dame Myra Hess, Rudolf Serkin ‘and Solomon 
as soloists. Other artists to be heard at Edinburgh are Kath- 
leen Ferrier, contralto (with Bruno Walter at the piano) : 
Pierre Bernac, baritone with composer-pianist Francis 


Poulenc at the piano; and Mack Harrell, American bari- 


tone. THE END 


Composer Benjamin Britten will be 
honored in a special presentation 
of four of his operas by the Lyric 
Theatre Company of Hammersmith. 


i For over half a century, the Albert Hall has been London's Violinist Zino Francescatti is one of many world-famous artists to 
finest concert hall. Top Festival events will be heard here. be heard at Festival as recitalists or soloists with orchestras. 
: 
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L. COMBATING juvenile delinquency 
as well as traffic hazards, New York City’s 
Police Department makes its strongest ap- 
peal through music. 

He-man cops from “New York’s finest” 
visit the public schools, entertaining with 
songs and driving home their safety mes- 
sage with special jingles. The children are 
rapturous, the results are impreSsive, and 
the school authorities send in urgent re- 
quests for more vocalising. 

The singing cops are chosen from among 
the thirty-nine members of The Glee Club 
of the Police Department of the City of New 
York. Their average length of service on 
the force is 15 years. The Glee Club itself 
is nearly 40 years old. 

The Department is sometimes asked 
whether the blue-coated, brass-buttoned 
warblers are stand-ins, dressed up for the 
sake of an effect; or, if they have depart- 
mental status, whether they are reserved 
exclusively for musical work. The answer 
is a vehement negative. 

All Glee Club members are regular 
patrolmen, on beats from trafic or patrol 
squads of the various precincts. Some are 
trained singers with a background of choir 
and boy-soprano work; a few are skilled 
musicians; most of them simply love to 
sing. All of them joined the Glee Club be- 
cause they find satisfying self-expression 
in a male chorus. Although many rehearsals 
take place in the Police Academy on Hubert 


me. 


“New York’s Finest” sing to 


prevent traffic accidents, to welcome 


visiting dignitaries, and 


just for the fun of singing 


By ROSE HEYLBUT 


Ou 
UU 


OR Sac 


Street, Glee Club work is strictly an extra- 
curricular hobby. 

The Glee Club’s greatest problem is fit- 
ting rehearsals in with patrol duty. The 
nine rehearsals a month, held in the men’s 
free time, must be scheduled according to 
when they come off their beats. Except for 
school duty, civic inaugurations, municipal 
welcomes, etc., their public performances 
also come out of their free time. 

These public performances are chiefly 
departmental charitable functions. The 


Glee Club entertains at the annual ball: of » 


the Policemen’s Benevolent Association, at 


- departmental affairs. It also visits Veterans’ 


Hospitals and City Institutions. It has pro- 
vided music at Eucharistic Congresses. 
Once a month it broadcasts over the City 
Radio Station. Its chief activity is to sing 
at departmental religious functions of all 
denominations. The Club sings in English, 
Latin, and Hebrew, following exactly the 
prescribed services of the Protestant, Cath- 
olic, and Jewish faiths. Its repertoire in- 
cludes Requiem Masses, High Episcopal 
services, and Hebrew memorial liturgies. 
Its secular repertoire is made up of classi- 
cal, operatic, and popular songs, sung in 
English. 

When the boy who dreams of becoming 
a policeman gets old enough to join the 
forge, he fills out an admittance applica- 
tion on which are questions concerning his 
music interest. If (Continued on Page 49) 
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There’s 


MUSIC 


in your piano 


A good instrument is a lasting source of pleasure— 


Why buy one and then allow it to gather dust? 


By ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 


there is an object designed and pur- 

chased for a particular purpose. It costs 
about as much as a good automobile. It is 
usually a beautiful piece of furniture, fre- 
quently in a “period” design, with every 
‘appearance of being important in the life 
of the family. Only, this is not generally 
true. Music is seldom heard emanating 
from its interior. 

The piano has long been the household 
instrument. Many boys and most girls have 
more or less reluctantly undergone periods 
of lesson-taking for the purpose of learn- 
ing to play. Later, as heads of families, 
when they install pianos in their own 
homes, the skills acquired so laboriously 
are rarely applied to the piano they have 
bought or inherited. As their children be- 
come old enough, they in turn take lessons, 
practice more or less regularly, and then 
proceed to forget what has been learned. 

Why is it that so many people buy pianos 
and then proceed to ignore them? The an- 
swer may be that most of us are lazy. It 
is so much simpler to turn on the radio 
than it is to sit down at a keyboard to 
transform the characters of a printed page 
to a musical result. Coupled with this in- 
ertia is an understandable timidity in at- 
tempting the performance of piano music 
so much more effectively available through 
a mechanical medium. 

But this negative attitude robs us of 
many hours of pleasure. Piano music is in 
many ways the most satisfactory in all 
literature. Almost every great composer 
has written great works for this responsive 
and effective instrument. Some of the love- 


I THOUSANDS of American living rooms 
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liest works are of such simplicity that 
shaky technical equipment can handle them 
adequately. Such varieties of moods and 
styles are available that a lifetime is too 
short to try them all. 

There are curious reasons behind our 
hesitation to explore this treasure of sound. 
The first deterrent to the layman is the 
fear of playing wrong notes. Here is a 
nightmare that confronts even the greatest 
virtuoso. When combined with the problem 
of memorizing, the difficulty of avoiding 
such mistakes is almost insurmountable. 

Such errors, however, need not be dis- 
turbing. Some of the most brilliant artists 
are prone to misplace fingers. Paderew- 
ski’s wrong notes were notorious. Yet his 
ability to reflect the intention of the com- 
poser with authority established his indis- 
putable supremacy as an artist. 

When a wrong note is struck, there must 
be one of two reasons. Either the pianist 
does not know what the note is, or he does 
not know where it is. If these errors are 
detected in practice, it is necessary to 
determine the causes and correct them in- 
telligently. ; 

Secondly comes the matter of self-con- 
sciousness, or stage fright. This handicap 
may be present in playing for a small 
group, even one’s family. When playing 
alone, the possibility may occur that some- 
body is listening somewhere. 

Many timid pianists have the utterly 
erroneous notion that to play a piece on 
the piano is a sort of personal exhibition. 
Nothing could be farther from reality. To 
perform a beautiful piece of music is to 
reveal the feelings of the composer. This is 


the one and only objective. You, as a player, 
are therefore the impersonal intermediary 
between the composer and the listener, 
even when the listener is only yourself. 

Such a point of view will eliminate all 
foolish notions that your auditors are all 
agog to pounce upon your mistakes or be- 
little your interpretation. Those who have 
such an attitude in listening to you are 
either inconsequential musically, or un- 
friendly personally. 

As a third obstacle, there is the belief 
that the ability you possess to recreate 
the pages of a great master is so slender 
that you are quite presumptuous to allow 
others to hear your modest efforts. After 
hearing concerts, radio programs, and re- 
cordings by famous concert artists, it is 
natural to have such a feeling of timidity. 

Several considerations should be borne 
in mind here. At a concert, the large audi- 
torium obscures many of the finer details 
of any pianist’s art. Nearly any virtuoso 
will tell you that under such conditions, 
the style has to be on a large scale, with 
the nuances exaggerated in the hope that 
they will get across reasonably well. These 
artists would much prefer to play in an 
auditorium seating about 600, where a more 
intimate type of playing is possible. 

In performance, a virtuoso is sure to be 
better than most amateur attempts. Re- 
member he is, after all, a professional, 
keyed up’ to the very best effort he can 
give, and for a sizable fee. He is fully 
prepared, as the amateur should be also. 
When you play before an audience, be sure 
that your preparation has been adequate, 
and that the composition *is within your 
ability. The fumbling essay by a layman 
to wade through some piano piece far too 
difficult for him is uncomfortable for all 
concerned. Keep within your capacity. 
Some of the finest music is simple and 
unpretentious. 


A fourth item is the question of speed. . 


In preparing for concert playing, the pian- 
ist develops a superabundance of dexterity 
which he is tempted to show off at every 
opportunity. In concert playing, there is 
a growing tendency to play at a breakneck 
speed proving the performer the equal, if 
not the superior, of any other virtuoso. 
For the amateur to try to approach these 
velocities is absurd and inappropriate. 
There is music in your piano. Why not 
help it to escape? You will give yourself 
pleasure, and aid the cause of music. The 
hope of music in America lies in the 
amateur. THE END 
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he singer’s voice 


and the sinuses 


of the nose 


Healthful sinus conditions are essen- 


tial to a resonant, musical singing tone. 


By -Ad BERT Pio SELTZER SM. -D- 


HERE ARE MANY INFLUENCES that 

determine the qualities of the hu- 

man voice both in song and in 
speaking. All these factors are of special 
interest to the singer. ; 

Sound is the effect of vibrations on the 
hearing apparatus of the ear, which is in 
turn closely connected with the brain. 

Vibrations constituting voice are trans- 
mitted to hearers by air, but for the owner 
of the voice, if there is normal hearing, 
the effect on the auditory nerve is achieved 
both by air and by bone conduction. One 
may be entirely deaf for air vibrations and 
still hear his own voice naturally and dis- 
tinctly through the vibrations transmitted 
by the bones of his skull. 


These vibrations in vocalization arise 
in the larynx, where the vocal cords, under 
varying degrees of tension, respond to the 
passage of air from the lungs in breathing. 
The lungs act as bellows, forcing the air 
upward, with the aid of the diaphragm, 
through the larynx and vocal cords under 
varying degrees of pressure, all controlled 
by the singer. é 

The stream of air expelled in this way 
through the larynx passes upward into the 
pharynx, which is a continuous part of the 
respiratory tube, lying directly behind the 
mouth and the inner cavity of the nose. 
The stream of vibrating air, to pass out- 
ward through the mouth, must be turned at 
right angles to its direction as it enters 
the pharynx. This means that it must 
strike with added force upon the upper 
extremity, or vault, of the nasopharynx. 

This part of voice production is of 
particular significance in singing, since 


the area concerned is surrounded by a 
complete ring of separated, air-filled cavi- 
ties. These cavities are the nasal sinuses. 

By means of narrow passages, or ducts, 
the sinuses are directly in connection with 
the main cavity of the nose, which lies over 
the entire roof of the mouth. 

Some writers, apparently, without ade- 
quate study, have expressed the opinion 
that these air pockets are too small to 
affect the voice. This attitude is not gen- 
erally held, however, and the reason for 
this can be seen clearly by careful ana- 
tomical examination. 

Averages of actual measurements of the 
sinuses demonstrate that these variously- 
shaped pockets surrounding the naso- 
pharynx amount altogether to about four 
cubic inches of air-filled space. They ac- 
tually form a resonating chamber about 
the pharynx, into which the vibrating air 
passes from the larynx and vocal cords 
under pressure. There is some variation of 
the size of the sinuses in different people, 
and the effect on the voice must differ 
accordingly. 

This consideration of the sinuses is 
necessary to an understanding of the im- 
portance of their being in a healthy con- 
dition for successful tone-production. 


The sinuses are subject to a number 
of different abnormal conditions. When 
one has a “cold”, there is‘the familiar sen- 
sation of stuffiness, which means swelling 
of the lining of the cavity of the nose, so 
that the air does not pass through easily, 
or there may be complete obstruction, This 
state of swelling in the nose often extends 
also into the sinuses, since the lining of 


all parts of the nasal cavity, including the 
sinuses, is a continuous layer of tissue. 

Another very frequent cause of swell- 
ing of the lining of the sinuses and of the 
nose is the general condition known as all- 
ergy, of which hay fever is a familiar ex- 
ample. As a result of frequent repeated 
attacks of allergic reaction, the lining of 
the nasopharynx and often also of the 
sinuses undergoes an overgrowth in the 
form of tabs of tissue of various sizes, 
known as polyps. These polyps may multi- 
ply so that one or more of the sinuses is 
entirely filled by them, and is obliterated. 

Infections of the nose and throat often 
extend within the sinuses, and the caviti- 
ties so affected become filled with purulent 
secretions, or pus. If the draining passage- 
ways are closed by swelling, there is a con- 
dition similar to abscess formation, as in 
other accumulations of pus. 

Any infection in the nasopharynx and 
in the sinuses is always a threat to the wel- 
fare of the larynx, and particularly to the 
vocal cords. The infected secretions tend 
to stream downward and tissues within the 
larynx are affected in this way. This action 
takes place most easily during sleep, when 
there is less coughing to remove excess 
secretions from the throat, and they may 
fail to drain into the esophagus, as they 
normally do. 


Less often, fortunately, the sinuses 
are invaded by malignant new growth, 
familiarly known as cancer. These growths 
may have the same effect of filling the sin- 
uses as the more harmless polyps do. 

When the sinuses are not normally air- 
filled, they lose their resonating power, 
and the singing voice becomes flat and 
colorless. When a vibrating tuning fork 
is placed over an airless sinus, the vibra- 
tion is transmitted inward instead of being 
refletted outward as resonance. This change 
can be recognized by the singer. The writ- 
er’s experience indicates that disorder in- 
volving frontal sinuses causes the great- 
est voice change; a normal condition of 
them all is of particular importance in 
voice production, to assure a resonant and 
musical quality. / 

A singer should always seek early and 
suitable treatment of any disorder arising 
in or about the nose and throat, since the 
sinuses may become involved. A speedy 
cure leaves behind little if any enduring 
effect, while delay in treatment may mean 
a degree of tissue change that can perm- 
anently alter the parts concerned with suc- 
cessful voice production. THE END 
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Frank Friedrich is a salesman with more than 30 years of selling 


experience. In his spare time he teaches piano. Here he describes how the 


basic principles of selling can be applied successfully to teaching. 


‘LEACHIN G IS SELLING 


By FRANK FRIEDRICH 


STUDENT in one of my piano classes showed 
unusual promise after only a few lessons. I was happy she 
had come to me for instruction. We were discussing her 
progress one day when I learned why she had left her 
previous teacher. 

She had been. receiving adequate instruction, she told me, 
but with it there seemed to be little incentive to improve on 
her mistakes or to gain a background of musical knowledge. 
I recognized from what she told me that her former teacher 
had been what the selling profession calls an “order taker.” 
This teacher had not been actively selling a music educa- 
tion. He was supplying information from his storehouse of 
knowledge only upon demand. 

The profession of selling has been greatly maligned in 
song and story, but actually, salesmanship is a necessary 
adjunct to all human relationships. It makes us want to do 
the things that must be done, and it opens our eyes to new 
possibilities for more abundant living. It creates goals 
toward which we can work and adds pleasure to their 
accomplishment. 

In everything we attempt to do we are salesmen, selling 
our personalities in terms that are pleasurable to our asso- 
ciates. As teachers we are selling our knowledge as well as 
our personalities for cash. When we can make our students 
want what we have to offer them as a means of achieving a 
goal they believe to be their own, we are salesmen just as 
much as the person who is ringing doorbells or canvassing 
industry looking for sales and profits. 

Every man believes that his business is different from that 
of every other man, and hence his problems are a little differ- 
ent too. It is the salesman’s job to discover each man’s 
problem and then help to solve it, finding the way by which 
his product or service may be applied toward the solution. 
In doing this the salesman must make the buyer want the 
product or service more than he wants the money it costs. 
When he has done this, he has made a sale. 

As the techniques of selling have evolved during the 
course of many centuries, certain principles of salesmanship 
have become recognized as basic. And these may easily be 
applied to teaching. 


1. Take a genuine interest in your customer (student) - 
and his problems. 
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2. Know your product (the subject you are teaching). 


Most teachers, we may quite safely assume, are ade- 
quately informed concerning the subject they are teaching. 
This second principle need not worry them. But many 
teachers fail to understand the pupil’s needs, or to look upon 
the subject they are teaching from the student’s point of view. 

A third principle is just as important. . . . 


3. Keep control of the interview (lesson). 


No matter how much the customer (pupil) may wander 
from discussion of his problem, the salesman (teacher) 
must remember that the purpose of the interview (lesson) 
is to make a sale. Casually and diplomatically he must direct 
the train of thought back to the subject at hand, making 
each point definite and making it in terms of the problem 
under discussion, no matter how far afield the conversation 
may have strayed. 

And finally, when the customer has made up his mind. . . . 


4. Know when to stop. 


Many a sale has been lost because the salesman (teacher) 
kept on with his sales talk long after the buyer (student) 
had accepted the point. 


A good salesman (teacher) always studies his failures. 
He learns more from them than from his successes. He 
should ask himself, “Where in our talk did I let the inter- 
view (lesson) get out of control? What indication of my 
customer's (student’s) interest in my product (subject) did 
I fail to recognize? At what point had I made the importance 
of my product (subject) clear? Should I have stopped 
talking about it then? How can I explain my product more 
simply?” And so on . . . always in terms of the customer’s 
(student’s) needs, interests and goals. 

The teacher has an advantage not all salesmen have. He 
can make his student aspire to newer and more interesting 
goals because he is working with a growing, questioning 
and changing personality. He can help establish the new 
goals and make the student believe they are his own. 

That kind of teaching is SUPER-SALESMANSHIP. 

THE END 
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Planning a choral rehearsal 


FOR, BESPeRESULES, PACH STEP SHOULD 


BE CAREFULLY MAPPED*OUTAIN ADVANCE. 


By John Finley Williamson 


O CONDUCTOR nor choir can get very 

| \ | far without a definite rehearsal 

plan, and since the functions of 

the drill master and choir director, though 

very different, usually rest upon the same 

person we shall consider a plan for rehear- 

sals which will recognize’ that for one part 

of a rehearsal period the individual in 

charge is the drill master and for the 
other part he is the conductor. 

I have always found that it is best for 
singers to have particular chairs which they 
occupy at every rehearsal. They should be 
seated according to the parts they sing, and 
because a choir is seen before it is heard 
they should be seated according to their 
height and the color of their hair. If the 
choir sings eight-part music it is wisest to 
have the octaves in the middle, the second 
basses in the rear, the first sopranos in 
front of the second basses and both to the 
right of center, the first tenors in the rear 
and the second altos in front of the first 
tenors and both to the left of the center, 
the baritones to the right of the second 
basses, the second sopranos to the right of 
the first sopranos, the second tenors to the 
left of the first tenors and the first altos to 
the left of the second altos. Within this 
seating each row should be arranged in a 
pleasing curve. 


Each singer should find on his chair a 
folder marked with his name and contain- 
ing the music for the next five weeks’ re- 
hearsals. We know psychologically that it 
is always wise to work from the known to 
the unknown. Therefore the first number 
to be sung should be that which is to be 


‘used at the next service. Naturally this is 


the fifth week this number has been re- 
hearsed, so the leader will certainly be able 
to conduct it since the choir is by this time 
thoroughly conversant with music and text, 
and can follow his interpretation through 


shading and rhythm. Because the singers 
are so familiar with this number they soon 
lose the weariness that comes at the end 
of the day and begin the rehearsal with 
enthusiasm and verve. 


The next anthem to be considered is 
anthem, No. 5, which the choir has never 
seen. Before ‘the choir members take this 
number from the folders the leader (who 
has now turned drill master), asks them to 
relax and close their eyes while he reads the 
text of the anthem with the moods he ex- 
pects them to use when they sing the an- 
them in service five weeks hence. After the 
leader has finished reading, choir members, 
with eyes still closed, listen to the organist 
play it with the same interpretation that 
will be used in performance. If the leader 
and organist are two separate people, the 
leader must see that-his organist is never 
asked to sight-read a number but that he 
has ample time to prepare it. The choir is 
now prepared to take the music from the 
folder and sing through it softly following 
the organ. 

Upon the completion of the choir’s sing- 
ing of anthem No. 5, it is returned to the 
folder and anthem No. 4 is taken out. The 
previous week this number became .a sub- 
conscious part of the singers as they heard 
the text, and listened to the music. The 
approach to all music should be with the 
ears and not with the eyes. The drill master 
now allows the choir to sing with a little 
fuller tone than he did the week before. 
He is on the alert for mistakes in time and 
intervals. If there are mistakes in time the 
section that makes them, or the entire choir 
if all are at fault, claps the time values 
vigorously to the organ accompaniment. 
As soon as the corrections are made they 
should again tap the time-values without 
the organ in a forward-moving rhythm. 
If intervals are wrong they should be cor- 


rected by the leader, who calls attention to 
the fact that they are the same simple in- 
tervals the choir has sung in other numbers. 


Next anthem No. 4 is placed in the folder. 


and anthem No, 3 is taken out. This is the 
third rehearsal for this number, and time 
values and intervals have all been cor- 
rected. Now the diction should be given 
particular attention. If the leader, on first 
reading the text, was careful as to diction, 
he will find that the greater part of what 
he desires in diction will have already been 
accomplished. All vowels should now be 
sung with the exact pronunciation that the 
dictionary gives. All consonants should be 
crisp. All articles, conjunctions and un- 
accented syllables should be subordinated. 
Too many times we hear “Christ The Lord 
is Risen Today,” and “Holee, Holee, Holee, 
Lord God Almighty.” If the music the 
choir is singing is good music the accents 
in the words and the accents in the music 
will be in accord and a new understanding 
of rhythmic flow will come to the choir. 


Again anthem No. 3 is placed back in 
the folder and anthem No. 2 is taken out. 
The leader here is certainly a conductor. 
He should begin reading the text with the 
mood he will use when he conducts the 
number, and from then on the choir must 
watch his every movement and expression. 
Up to this time he has been more or less 
beating, or, if you wish, tapping time, but 
now he conducts. The choir must from his 
preparatory beat get the mood, breath and 
pace. He does not lead them, he conducts 
with them, and they sing with him. He is 
neither ahead nor- behind the group. They 
are all moving together in the re-creation 
of the music as the composer intended it. 
The text suddenly takes on new meaning 
to choir members because now they sing 
not the dictionary’s meaning of the words 
but the poet’s meaning. 

This pattern covering five numbers can 
just as well be expanded to ten or twelve, 
depending entirely upon how many numbers 
are in preparation. The wise leader should 
know how to secure a variation in the re- 
hearsal period so as to create the greatest 
interest to the choir members. It has al- 
ways seemed to me that a two-hour rehear- 
sal period proves most effective. It is 
absolutely necessary that the rehearsal start 
and stop at exactly (Continued on Page 56) 
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[= THE PAST twenty years the 
progress of school and community 
music programs has been a source of 
great pride and satisfaction to teachers, 
students and patrons of music everywhere. 
Nevertheless, while acting in the capacity 
of guest conductor, adjudicator and clini- 
cian for instrumental festivals and con- 
tests in most of the states of our nation, I 
have found myself constantly asking this 
question: 

“What are the fundamental weaknesses 
in the performances of this country’s thou- 
sands of community bands and orchestras, 
and in which elements are they most con- 
sistently deficient?” 

A careful study and thorough diagnosis 
of the results shows that they have come 
far in their technical and interpretative 
achievements. Most of them are technically 
proficient, and such elements as notation, 
rhythm, articulation, dynamics and ensem- 
ble have been greatly improved; yet all 
evidence points to the fact that the vagaries 
of tone production have yet to be conquered. 

The most valuable asset of a musician’s 
equipment is tone quality. Since no musical 
sound which is lacking in quality, purity 
and clarity can be considered a true musical 
tone, it behooves us to give proper em- 
phasis to this important element of our 
performance. 


Technical facility is primarily a me- 
chanical reaction which, through constant 
repetition and practice, can become a sub- 
conscious action. Yet, we must emphasize 
to our students and all musicians under 
our direction, that technical skill and rou- 
tine knowledge is of no value if the tone 
is weak and of poor quality. : 

The problem of playing with good tone 
quality will best be solved if we will first 
realize that proper tone production can be 
achieved only through the development of 
correct mental and physical concepts. It 
is of further importance that the performer 
realize good tone quality can never be a 
part of his musical equipment until he has 
the ability to perceive and sense the color 
and image of the tone which he is about 
to produce. It is only through this con- 
ception and appreciation of tone that he 
will improve the quality of his tone. 

It is for this very reason that all musi- 
cians who would improve the quality of 
their tone make every effort to hear the 
finest performers and the best of music 
as frequently as possible. It has been aptly 
stated that “a man is known by the com- 
pany he keeps”; likewise, “a musician 
might well be known by the tone he keeps.” 

Another important point for emphasis 
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in our teaching and rehearsing is the fact 
that no number of repetitions of a given 
tone nor years of practice will improve its 
tone quality, unless there is evidence of 
concentrated listening and understanding 
of the factors concerned with proper tone 
production. In view of these facts, per- 
haps we might ask ourselves this question: 

What are some of the physical factors 
to be considered in the development of a 
tone of good quality, and which will serve 
as an aid in assisting us to produce the 
tone which we see, hear and. feel? 


Selection of the Instrument. The first 
factor necessary to the accomplishment of 
good tone quality is the certainty that the 
student has chosen, or has had selected for 
him, the instrument to which he is best 
adapted both physically and mentally. This 
problem deserves serious consideration, for 
in many cases we find students attempting 
to perform upon instruments to which they 
are entirely unadapted. Granting that a 
student has selected that wind instrument 
for which he is best physically adapted, 
our second concern, then, is the develop- 
ment of breath control. 


Breath Control. Good posture and po- 
sition are absolutely essential to the secur- 
ing of breath control. A slouchy, careless 
position is usually the first obstacle in the 
production of good tone. If the student 


The big problem facing most 


community bands and orchestras is 
how to achieve good tone. Here’s an 


improvement program worth trying. 


WILLIAM D. REVELLI 


stands or sits erect, both feet on the floor, 
chest high, and head up, he is able to 
breathe freely and naturally. 

Breath is the motive power of the wind 
instrument player, and good tone quality 
is largely dependent upon the player’s 
ability to properly control his breath. Just 
as a violinist cannot adequately express 
himself without control of the violin bow, 
neither can the wind player produce and 
control a tone without accurate control of 
the breath stream. 

An exercise in correct breathing follows: 

Stand erect. Place the end of your thumb 
on the pit of your stomach. Exhale, grad- 
ually pressing the thumb in against the 
stomach while doing so. Now inhale slowly 
and deeply, expanding the waistline—you 
will notice your thumb being pressed out- 
ward. Keep the chest high at all times, and 
pay particular attention that it does not 
droop when exhaling. 

Many players breathe from the chest 
and fail to properly support the breath line; 
as a result, the playing becomes laborious 
and too much pressure is exerted ‘upon the 
embouchure. It is most important that the 
performer be certain that the air pressure 
is not resting on the muscles of the chest, 
but on those of the ribs and diaphragm. 

This manner of breathing will in a short 
time enable the student to breathe auto- 
matically from the diaphragm. The student 
must be taught to (Continued on Page 48) 
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Neither time, tide nor the Luftwaffe could halt 


the rollicking progress of the Savoy operas. 
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bombers set Liverpool’s waterfront ablaze and pow- 
dered its business district. Life in the city came to a 
virtual standstill as death rained down from the sky. Yet 
through those terrifying nights one bit of business went on 
like clockwork. London’s D’Oyly Carte Opera Company 
was in town to do the comic operas of William Schwenk 
Gilbert and Arthur Seymour Sullivan, and neither the un- 
afraid actors nor the fun-starved audiences would be denied. 
In the antic performances of Gilbert’s witty lines and 
Sullivan’s sprightly tunes, reminders of Queen Victoria’s’ 
days of glory, the inhabitants of this battered city found 
comfort and hope. There would always be an England. 
It looks as though there will always be Gilbert and Sul- 
livan, too. For 76 years parents have been taking their 
children, and children their parents to hear The Mikado, 
The Pirates of Penzance, H.M.S. Pinafore, Patience and 
the rest. Since Trial by Jury, a breezy little item prepared 
as a curtain-raiser for another production, stole the show 
in London’s Royalty Theater on March 25, 1875, the rol- 
licking operas of this partnership have become the greatest 
box-office success in stage history. Forgotten are the 70-odd 
plays which Gilbert wrote by himself; forgotten are most 
of Sullivan’s tremendous output of serious music, while the 
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operettas which they both considered “trifles” have become 
classics, a tradition, a cult. 

Part of the operas’ appeal lies in what has been called 
“The Gilbertian situation, an absurd state of affairs arrived 
at by logical argument.” It has defied successful imitation. 
Equally characteristic is the exposure of foibles and follies, 
in settings as remote from real life as fairy tales, that have 
been peculiar to man since time immemorial. 

Bobby-soxers are sure to sympathize with the Rapturous 
Maidens in Patience who swoon over “esthetic” poets (a 


Sir Arthur Sullivan 


caricature of Oscar Wilde). Ladies who appear in adver- 
tisements will probably always feel as unembarrassed about 
being paid for their endorsements as does the Duchess of 
Plaza Toro in The Gondoliers. And lines like “I always voted 
at my party’s call, and I never thought of thinking for myself 
at all,” from H.M.S. Pinafore, seem likely to bring an ironic 
guffaw forever. 

The Gilbert and Sullivan partnership had its start when 
Gilbert, disgusted at having had a brief opera text turned 
down by an impresario, encountered another impresario, 
Richard D’Oyly Carte, on a London street. Carte was hav- 
ing his troubles, too. His next production, a French oper- 
etta, had turned out to run short. He needed a light cur- 
tain-raiser, no longer than an hour’s running time. Could 
Gilbert produce something quickly? If so, perhaps Arthur 
Sullivan, composer of “Onward Christian Soldiers” and 
“The Lost Chord,”* could be persuaded to write music for 
it. Gilbert was skeptical. He and Sullivan already had done 
a comic opera together and it had been a flop. 


A few days later, however, Gilbert read his previously 
rejected opus to Sullivan. Sullivan was delighted with it 
and took just two weeks to put it to music. When the col- 
laboration, Trial by Jury, proyed immediately successful, 
Carte felt he had hit upon a team proposition of unique 
promise. 

Now Carte persuaded Gilbert and Sullivan to try a 
full-length feature. The Sorcerer, the collaborators’ next 
attempt, ran a resounding six months. H.M.S. Pinafore fol- 
lowed, and it had a phenomenal run of 700 performances. 
At this point, oddly enough, the people of the United States 
took over, and really got the Gilbert and Sullivan avalanche 
rolling. 

In defiance of British experts who predicted that G&S 
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»suld never go over with Americans, Producer 
ontgomery Field staged Pinafore in Boston on 
ovember 25, 1878, and touched off a fantastic 
ass craze. “At present there are 42 companies 
aying Pinafore about the country,” an American 
‘wspaper reported a few months later, adding, 
Zompanies formed after 6 p.m. yesterday are not 
cluded.” Barrel organs were built to play noth- 
g but Pinafore music. Scenes from the operas 


lorned china, women’s apparel, advertisements.. 


2ople spoke in Pinafore quotations, the phrase 
What never?” “Well, hardly ever!” becoming an 
ysession. One U.S. newspaper editor, finding 
iardly ever” no less than 20 times in one evening 
lition, announced that any writer using it in the 
ture would be fired on the spot. 


But all wasn’t beer and skittles in the world 
Gilbert and Sullivan. Author and composer were 
yt exactly congenial. 

Although most people imagine Gilbert and Sul- 
yan as jolly Siamese twins, having the time of 
eir lives setting witty words to clever music, in 
ality their temperaments clashed from the start. 
bert, a cynic, mocked everything in sight. It 
nused him especially to aim his waspish wit at 
e sensitive Sullivan, preferably in the presence 
others. Once, when Sullivan asked Gilbert’s opin- 
n of a new song then in rehearsal, Gilbert re- 
ied, “I know nothing about music. I merely know 
at there is composition and decomposition, in 
her words, rot, and that’s what your song is.” 
Sullivan, a recognized member of society’s upper 
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rly Gilbert & Sullivan performances: left, at the Bijou Theatre in Boston; right, the quintet from “The Gondoliers” at the Savoy Theatre in London. 
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Left: Program for “lolanthe,"" as performed by the D’Oyly Carte Opera 
Company at the Savoy Theatre in 1882; right, contemporary drawing of 
the trio, "Three Little Maids from School Are We," as seen in "The Mikado.” 


GILBERT ¢ SULLIVAN continue 


crust, which Gilbert was not, flinched under such crude- 
ness. Monocle gleaming in his olive-skinned, chubby face, 
he would run to Carte to complain. Carte would try to 
soothe the composer and admonish the playwright, while 
racking his brain for some scheme to keep his team in har- 
ness. At last, he made them sign a partnership contract 
which required them to supply a new opera to him, on 
six months’ notice, whenever he called for one. 

The collaborators developed an ingenious system of work- 
ing together with a minimum of personal contact. First, 
Gilbert would write the plot like a story, sometimes re- 
writing it a dozen times until it could be broken up into 
acts and scenes. Then he wrote the song texts and mailed 
them to Sullivan, who would reduce the verses into dots 
and dashes, memorizing the rhythm until the melody came. 
And while Gilbert labored at his dialogue, sometimes 
sketching costumes in the margin, Sullivan would finish the 
score with flying pen. The only time the two really worked 
together was during rehearsal before premieres, and even 
then the strange partners spoke only when forced to do so 
by the business at hand. 

With the profits from the first four operas, D’Oyly Carte 
built London’s Savoy Theater in 1881. It became the nucleus 
of the Gilbert and Sullivan tradition, for from here he dis- 
patched touring groups of “Savoyards” to the English 
provinces, to the Continent, overseas. 

Absolute ruler of the Savoyards was tall, handsome, wal- 
rus-mustached Gilbert. He would stand for no nonsense 
from his actors, fined them half a crown for each misquota- 
tion or departure from stage business. His performances 
were high-precision jobs; to figure out every detail in 
advance, he moved small blocks of wood, three inches high 
for the men, 214 inches for the women, over a miniature 
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stage until he had decided where every actor should stay 
at a given moment, and how many steps he needed to rea 
each new position. Casts were rehearsed to exhaus 

rebels curtly censored (if not fired), no gagging was pi 


mitted. 


under. Otherwise he could be bitterly sarcastic, 
mind, my dear,” he once said to a self-satisfied your 
actress who didn’t follow instructions properly. “Obvious 
it takes a lady to get it as I want it.” + 

He was equally demanding about what his young actress 


Gilbert asked when he saw a messenger deliver the nq 
backstage. “Read it yourself,” sighed Jessie. | 

Before the unbelieving eyes of a packed audience, 
bert stormed into the young men’s box. “There are thr) 
ways for you to get out of here!” he roared at the be ‘| 
dered Don Juans. “Either you go of your own accord, | 
I shall call the police, or Miss Bond will appear before t)}) 
curtain to announce that the show will not continue wha} 
you are around!” i} 

The gentlemen left, but “The Savoy Boarding Schoe'| 
became juicy conversation fodder for London’s young buel’ 

Meanwhile, the gentle Sullivan was something of a mj} 
of mystery. Always ready for a holiday, working or 
under pressure of a commission or his expensive tastes, | 
was seen rarely around the theater. He made and lost ft 
tunes at the gaming tables and the tracks, was prouder | 
picking a winning horse than of The Mikado. Gilbert, w| 
often had to trace his composer to a swank Riviera reso} 
sneered at such “snobbishness” with a mixture of jealow | 
and disdain. | 


HAT THE TEAM didn’t break up sooner than it @ 
9 bee remarkable, for even Queen Victoria took sid) }) 
Looking on Sullivan as the potential creator of nation | 
English opera, she dubbed him a knight in 1883. At 


same time she made it clear that she was not amused — 


vious disrespect for British institutions. After all, he h | 
mocked the law in Trial by Jury, the clergy in The Sorcer: \) 
the army in The Pirates of Penzance, the House of Pec | 
in Iolanthe, women’s colleges in Princess Ida. And in Pir | 
fore he had even ridiculed the Royal Navy. Staid Lond’ }) 
was thunderstruck at Gilbert’s thinly-veiled satire in tl} 
production, for the object of his most stinging barbs w'}) 
none other than Disraeli’s newly appointed First Lord }} 
the Admiralty, W. H. Smith. Imagine having the Fi} 
Lord sing lines like “Stick to your desks and never go | 
sea, and you may all be rulers of the Queen’s Navee}: 
Small wonder that at a royal command performance @ 
bert’s name was omitted from the program. . 

‘Carte’s trouble became even more acute after Sulliv” 
rose to knighthood and decided that two afflictions we 
too much for him, an incurable kidney ailment, and Gilbe’ 
“I have come to the end of my tether,” Sullivan wrote — 
Carte. Henceforth, he said, he would devote himself — 
serious music, “unspoiled” by Gilbert’s dialogue. 

A frantic Carte dined him expensively, but Sullivan » 
mained adamant. His music was too good for those ridi@ 7 
lous fairytale-and-witchcraft (Continued on Page 6) 
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Stop, Open 
and Reed 


With this title, Dr. McCurdy joins the Pun 


of the Month Club . . . and describes the 20 organ 


stops most frequently asked about by ETUDE readers 


By ALEXANDER McCURDY 


| ceo KNOWS that the title 


of this article covers the three main cate- 
gories of organ pipes—stopped pipes, open 
pipes and reed pipes. Nobody has the 
slightest difficulty in identifying a Diapason 
or Vox Humana. 

There are other stops, however, which, 
to judge from the mail received in this 
department, are confusing to many organ- 
ists. All sorts of queries come in regarding 
the terms used by builders these days. 
Many people are confused by the German 
names for stops. Others inquire about the 
sound of certain stops, the formation of 
the pipes and the pitch of harmonics such 
as the Larigot. 

With the classical organ coming into its 
own again, we should see more rather than 
fewer of these names coming into general 
use. Organists who wish to keep up with 
what is going on may therefore find the 
following information useful. I am listing 
the 20 stops most frequently asked about 
by readers. All are common enough to be 
in general use, but uncommon enough to 
be perplexing, apparently, to many organ- 
ists. 


BLOCKFLOTE—The name given to an 
open metal stop of the ordinary cylindrical 
form, of very large scale and usually of 4 
ft. pitch. The tone of this stop is of normal 
flute character. It varies in power in differ- 
ent examples. 

BELL GAMBA—A metal stop of 8 ft. pitch, 
the pipes are in conical form, and of me- 
dium scale, surmounted by a slender bell. 
The name was used to distinguish the stop 
from the ordinary German Gamba, which 


has pipes of plain cylindrical form. This 
stop is usually made of tin or alloy, and 
when artistically voiced yields a string- 
tone of great delicacy and charm, strongly 
resembling that of the old orchestral Viol 
da Gamba. 

ECHO SALICIONAL—The name found on 
many organs built in America, designating 
a stop of the Salicional class yielding a soft 
and clear string tone, useful in soft ensem- 
ble combinations. 


ERZAHLER—This stop was invented by 
Ernest M. Skinner the great American or- 
gan builder of Boston. It is an open ‘metal 
stop of 8 ft. pitch. He invented the stop in 
1904. The Erzahler is similar to that of the 
Gemshorn in being conical in shape; but 
differs from it in having the diameter of its 
top opening only one-fourth of the diameter 
at its mouth line, in being slotted near the 
top, and having a mouth width equal only 
to one-fifth of the larger circumference of 
the body. The tone of the stop is compound 
and singularly bright. 

FLUTE OUVERTE—lhe general 
given by French organ-builders to large 
open stops, formed of wood or metal, and 
yielding an indeterminate flute tone. The 
Flute Ouverte is of 32 ft., 16 ft., 8 ft., and 
4 ft. pitch. In English nomenclature, these 
four Pedal Organ stops would be labeled 
Double Diapason, 32 ft., Diapason, 16 ft., 
Octave, 8 ft., Super-octave 4 ft. 

GEIGEN PRINCIPAL—A metal stop of 8 
ft. pitch, that pipes of which are cylindri- 
cal, and of medium scale. Its tone is, as the 
name implies, a combination of organ-tone 
and string-tone, the former predominating. 


name 
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The proper voice of the stop is a combina- 
tion of pure organ-tone with a bright string- 
tone in due subordination; the later impart- 
ing that richness to the foundation tone 
which has won the stop universal approval 
among German and_ English-speaking 
organ builders and lovers. This compound 
voice, in which certain concordant upper 
partials are present, is extremely valuable 
in knitting together an ensemble. 

HOHL FLUTE—This name, which means 
hollow-toned flute, is used to designate an 
open stop of 8 ft. 4 ft., and sometimes, 
2 ft. pitch, the pipes of which are of large 
scale, made, in the most characteristic ex- 
amples, of wood, and voiced to yield a full, 
somewhat dull, and hollow tone, which has 
suggested its name. 

HORN DIAPASON—The name that has 
been used to designate a metal stop, of 8 
ft. pitch, the pipes of which resemble in 
formation and scaling those of the true 
Diapason, but which are modified in tone 
by being boldly slotted and slightly in- 
creased in length. The effect of the slotting 
is to introduce certain harmonic upper par- 
tials into the pure organ-tone belonging to 
the normal Diapason, changing it into a 
somewhat stringy quality. 

LARIGOT—A mutation, harmonic-corrob- 
orating stop, of 1 1/3 ft. pitch on the man- 
uals and 22/3 ft. pitch on the pedals. 
Lynnwood Farnam was so fond of this 
particular harmonic that he often moved 
the pipes of a 2 ft. piccolo along the chest 
to speak the fifth. 

QUINTATEN—The name is derived from 
the Latin words quintam tenentes (holding 
the fifth), and properly is applied to cov- 
ered stops which yield compound tones, in 
which the second upper partial tone is al- 
most as pronounced as the prime or ground 
tone. An artistically voiced Quintaten is 
one of the most valuable ensemble stops 
I know. 

RANKET—An old lingual stop, of 16 ft. 
and 8 ft. pitch, the resonators of which are 
short, and closed with the exception of a 
few small perforations near their lower 
ends, necessary for the egress of sound, 
RAUSCHFEIFE—A dual stop commonly 
formed of two ranks of open metal pipes 
of 2 ft. and 11/3 ft. pitch, respectively. 
SCHALMEI—The name given to a soft 
toned lingual stop, commonly of 8 ft. pitch, 
the voice of which imitates that of the obso- 
lete instrument (Continued on Page 57) 


VIOLINIST’S FORUM Conducted by Harold Berkle 


Do students benefit 
from class instructionr 


“~.. May I ask you how you look upon 
class instruction of violin? As one experi- 
enced in school music work, and as having 
done a small amount of private teaching, 
I am conscious of the negative attitude 
many professional teachers have towards 
class lessons and towards music education 
in schools. I have been in agreement many 
times with the professional, I hasten to 
add! However, I believe the work in class 
instruction and music education is improv- 
ing and is showing increasingly good re- 
sults. . . . Would you or I, or any other 
teacher, be mercenary if we took, say four 
youngsters in a class who might not other- 
wise be studying because of finances? .. . 
I know you give master classes in violin, 
but this would be different; it would be 
with beginners, and only for the first two 
years of instruction. ...I grant you the 
progress would be slower than with private 
instruction, but it would be under an ex- 
pert. What is your stand, may I ask?” 

—A.W.W., Penna. 


Let me say at once that I am whole- 
heartedly in favor of class instruction for 
the elementary violin student. Many young 
players are now doing well with private 
teachers who would never have started at 
all had not class instruction been available. 
There are many parents who, realizing that 
their child is interested in playing the 
violin, still hesitate to send him to a pri- 
vate teacher until they are sure that his 
interest will justify the expense. 

To me, this is not logical reasoning, but 
it is very human reasoning, conditions 
being what they are. My contention has al- 
ways been that if a child really wants to 
study the violin he should be sent to the 
best available teacher, and that the parents 
should be willing and glad to make the 
necessary sacrifice until or unless they 
realize the child is not trying to make the 
most of his opportunities. 

Class instruction, however, offers an in- 
ducement to the pupil that has nothing to 
do with finances—COMPETITION. Each 
youngster feels that he just must “keep up 
with the Joneses.” And if Johnny Jones 
tries unusually hard, he sets an example 
for the whole class. 

Of course, the competitive factor will 
not of itself produce the desired results; 
it must be directed and encouraged by a 
wise teacher. 


But, if the results are to be good, the 
classes must not be too large. Some pupils 
of mine who teach classes have a continual 
headache because they have to teach ten 
or a dozen youngsters in a 45-minute 
period. It is impossible for a teacher to 
do justice to his pupils or to himself under 
such conditions. 

I fully agree with you that class instruc- 
tion should last for only two years. That 
is, for the talented and interested student. 
By the end of two years the teacher will cer- 
tainly know what pupils need and deserve 
private instruction, and he should urge 
the parents to provide it. If there are finan- 
cial objections, then he can with a free 
mind suggest lessons at which there are 
two or three—at most four—in a class. 

There is a school of thought which holds 
that class teaching may be successfully 
carried on for eight years. I cannot go 
along with this. If a student is gifted he 
needs the undivided attention of the teacher 
long before eight years have elapsed. 

The class teacher is doing fine work in 
stimulating musical interest and directing 
it along constructive lines. 


A remedy for 
hand cramps 

I have been bothered lately with hand 
cramps. They usually develop after about 
five minutes and they are painful. I think 
they are caused by some mistake in the 
way I hold my bow: That this cramp often 
develops in both hands has puzzled me, 
though. The trouble seems to come when 
I am playing sixteenth-note passages. 


—W. J. J., Wisconsin _ 


You have my sympathy, for such a 
distressing condition takes away all the joy 
of violin playing. Without hearing you, 
and seeing what you are actually doing, 
it is difficult for me to give you any de- 
tailed advice. 

Obviously you are not relaxed when you 
play. My first suggestion is that you con- 
sult a good physician—preferably one who 
plays the violin—and explain your trouble 
to him, for there is evidence in your hand- 
writing of great physical and mental ten- 
sion. While this condition exists you can- 
not easily relax when the violin is in your 
hand, 

As regards your actual practice, it would 
be good to check first on the flexibility 


of your right hand. If you are not using 
the Wrist—and Finger Motion (see ETUDE, 
November 1945 and April 1946), you 
should acquire it, for it will ensure relaxa- 
tion. If those issues of ETUDE are not 
available to you, try to get my book, “The 
Modern Technique of Violin Bowing,” in 
which the Motion is described in detail. 
ETUDE for June 1949 had a discussion 
of the problems of relaxation which also 
might help you. 

As for your left hand, remember that 
fast practicing breeds tension. I would 
recommend that for a month or two you 
practice really slowly, not allowing your- 
self to play fast more than once a week, 
and with, at first, quite a light finger grip. 
Later the strength of the grip can be in- 
creased. The essence of relaxation in the 
left hand consists in using only those 
muscles needed for making any particular 
note, allowing all others to be relaxed. 
That is, if your second finger is stopping 
a note, then the first, third and fourth fin- 


gers should be quite loose. If you feel that © 


you are making a fist when you play, you 
will certainly be tense. 

With patience and care your difficulty 
can surely be overcome, though it may 
require a couple of months of thoughtful 
practice. Above all—practice slowly. 


On filing 
your music 

Can ‘you advise me as to the best way 
of filing my music so that what I need is 
ready at hand? At present I have it filed 
alphabetically under composers, but I don’t 
feel this is satisfactory. I play quite a lot 
of concerts in and around this town, and 
I should like to have a system that is con- 
venient and quick.—E. R. L., Michigan 


Every musician has his favorite 
method of filing music; I file by categories. 
My* music is arranged on shelves in piles 
of varying height. The first pile is current 
repertoire—everything from concerti to 
short pieces; the second is concerti from 
Mozart to Prokofieff; the third consists of 
classic sonatas and concerti—Bach, Vi- 
valdi, Handel, Tartini, and so on; the 
fourth and fifth are duet sonatas from 
Mozart to the Moderns. Then there are 
piles for virtuoso “program-enders,” for 
short pieces in the classic style, for ro- 
mantic and modern short pieces, and for 
books of studies. 

For many years I have found this sys- 
tem eminently satisfactory. The works most 
in demand will be near the top. of each 
pile; others that are less used will natur- 
ally sift to the bottom. Try the system out 
for a while and see how it works. 
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“| had rather speak five words with my under- 
standing, that | might teach others also, than 
10,000 words in an unknown tongue." 


C Major Sonata (first movement). Conduct 
first in quarter note loops, then in half 


Adventures 


—/ Corinthians 14:19 


of a piano teacher 


PART FOUR 


Do you have trouble with a pupil whose 


playing is accurate but doesn’t “click?’’ Or a child who 


forgets to use both hands? Or a student who persists in 


emphasizing only one theme, ignoring new ones? 


\ \ HAT DO YOU DO when you have 


_ a student who plays a rapid piece or one 


of moderate pace accurately, up to tempo, 
by memory, with good time, tone and touch, 
yet the piece does not “click”? There’s no 
lift, allure or swing. To accent strong beats, 
to use less pedal, or to play more softly 
sometimes helps, but not always. 

The trouble is, of course, that the player 
isn’t feeling the long, rhythmic curves. I 
have found it a good remedy to ask such a 

student to think and play in swings of two 
measures. The result is usually magical; 
the piece comes instantly to life. 

Waltzes, for example, will only “lilt” 
if every other measure is slightly accented. 
(The even measures are the ones more often 
stressed. ) 

Play the first half page of Mozart’s 
“little’’ C Major Sonata, and try accenting 
slightly the first beats of the even measures 
only (2, 4, 6, etc.). Then play it again, now 
stressing the odd ones (1, 3, 5, etc.). Which 
way brings the rhythm and melody to life? 
Don't you feel the rhythmic and musical 
circle moving toward measures 2, 4, 6, etc.? 
_ Examples of such two-measure curves can 
be piled sky high—almost all first and last 
movements of Mozart’s sonatas, almost all 
Beethoven’s Scherzos (see especially the 
second movement, Allegretto, of the “Moon- 
light Sonata”). Even slow pieces often re- 
spond to the same treatment. See the second 
movement of Beethoven’s “Appassionata” 
Sonata, Brahms’ Intermezzo in E-Flat Ma- 
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By GUY MAIER 


jor, Op. 117, Chopin’s Preludes in A Major 
and B-Flat Major. 


CAN YOU DO THIS? 


H™ OFTEN we see a student painfully 
practicing a passage with one hand 
while the other is locked in a kind of rigor 
mortis! Indeed, the entire unused side of 
his body is in a vise-like grip of contraction. 
I have found that one of the best ways to 
release this serious tenseness and also to 
insinuate relaxed control is occasionally to 
play passages lightly with one hand while 
the other “conducts.” The conducting hand, 
with fingers, wrist and arm in smooth co- 
ordination moves through the loops of a 
lying-down figure eight. 

Have you ever tried it? Rest your back 
against the back of your piano chair, pull 
the chair closer to the piano and repeat a 
simple exercise (see cut) several times with 
your left hand, slowly at first, then in mod- 
erately fast speed, while your right hand 
conducts in quarter note loops. Then reverse 
it, playing the exercise with the right hand 
(two ocatives higher) while the left loops. 
Not easy at first, is it? 


Test yourself with many other excerpts. 
Always play first with the left hand while 
the right conducts. Try Mozart’s “little” 


notes. Experiment with Chopin’s Waltz in 
A-flat, Opus 69, No, 2, or any other waltz. 
Conduct in whole measure (J.) loops. And 
try Chopin’s Fantaisie Impromptu, first 
few measures, using quarter note loops. 
Be sure both conducting and playing are 
free, flexible and easy. 


IMITATIVE VOICES 


jeer MUSIC often contains “mirrors” in 
which a theme, proceeding on its way, 
is reflected or imitated in another voice. 
Why do players—even artist-performers 
who ought to know better—insist on poking 
out or emphasizing such subsidiary voices? 
Have they forgotten that imitation is not 
the real thing? Don’t. they realize that if 
they call attention to the imitation the con- 
tinuity of the melodic line of the original 
(and important) voice is disturbed or lost? 
An imitation is just a reminder or re- 
membrance of the original. Regard it as 
such, and try to “soft pedal” it. It is often 
enough if you know it’s there without 
lambasting the hearer’s ears with it. 
Take, for example, the following passage 
beginning at measure 6 of the first move- 
ment of Mozart’s Sonata in F Major 


(K.-332) 


Practically every player bangs out that 
bass imitation, instead of letting the lovely 
right hand phrase be heard as it curves on 
its way toward the cadence. Play it softly 
and unobtrusively and don’t care a hang 
whether anyone hears it or not. 

This exhortation goes also for all contra- 
puntal music. It is an insult to our intelli- 
gence to hear the fugal subject or some pet 
contrapuntal device continually thumped 
out after we have listened to it once or 
twice. Besides, the structural balance and 
over-all color of the contrapuntal texture 
are destroyed by such harsh treatment. If 
you will try to give each contrapuntal 
voice its own color—warm, cool or cold— 
without too much dynamic assertiveness, 
you will be surprised by the clear and 
beautiful result. 
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“Sonata Pathétique” 


(SLOW MOVEMENT) 


A- MASTER LESSON BY HAROLD 2b ere 


CONSIDERATION OF Beethoven’s “Sonata Pathé- 
tique,” published in 1799 by the now-forgotten firm of 
Eder in Vienna, leads us into several controversial paths 
of musical thought. 

First, there is the question of interpretation of the 
title. Unlike the “Appassionata” and the “Moonlight” 
Sonatas, which acquired their descriptive designations 
apocryphally, this work carries the adjective “pathé- 
tique” as part of its original title. This means that 
Beethoven himself introduced an emotional concept into 
it, and may hence be thought to have desired emotional 
colorings in its rendition. 

This brings us into conflict with the theory that music 
consists exclusively of tonal architecture and has nothing 
to do with emotion. One may or may not agree with this 
view, yet there it is. Stravinski stands high among those 
composers who reject emotion in music; Ravel, too, 
dishked having his compositions played “with senti- 
ment,” as he frequently said. 


Let us therefore decide on the purpose and scope of - 


music, so that our interpretations may result from ra- 
tional principles. To my mind, music is a combination 
and succession of sounds, varied as to pitch, duration, 
and intensity arranged in a preconceived form with the 
object of enabling the composer to project his emotional 
reactions to his environment. Without some sort of 
animating feeling you may very well have tonal archi- 
tecture, but not complete music. Hence, the designation 
“Pathétique” is important. Beethoven gave this work 
an emotional stamp; he wished it to reflect pathos, and 
its slow movement may be taken as the type of pathos 
he intended to represent. So far, we are in complete 
agreement with Beethoven. 


Shortly before his recent death, Mr. Bauer com- 
pleted two Master Lessons for ETUDE, The second will 
appear in a forthcoming issue. 


In the actual phrasing of this movement, however, we 
enter upon more highly controversial territory. The 
question arises: how far are we to go in blind obedience 
to the composer's indications? Are we ever justified in 
injecting into interpretation ideas of our own which 
may run counter to the composer’s expressed wishes? 

At the present time, opinion favors doing only what 
the composer wished—nothing more, nothing less, noth- 
ing else. To a large extent, this view Is based upon the 
brilliant musicianship of Toscanini, who subscribes to 
it—and yet we sometimes fine Toscanini himself taking 
certain tempi faster than indicated (notably in his rendi- 
tion of Ravel’s Bolero). 


My feeling is that we must follow the composer’s 
indications only so far as they adhere to elementary 
musical principles. In learning to speak the language 
of music, we begin with universally accepted meanings. 
We learn what pitch means and we do not write D when 
we mean A. We learn the fixed meanings of rhythms. We 
conform to accepted definitions—among which we under- 
stand that the slur encloses a phrase and that the end 
of the slur indicates the ever-so-slight gap at the end of 
a phrase. Like the words in other languages, these basic 
meanings possess definite and living values which must 
be accepted without question. And it happens that this 
occasionally brings us into conflict with the composer’s 
explicit directions! 

The slow movement of the Pathétique is a case in 
point. Throughout, this movement may be considered as 
a melody of melancholy (or pathetic) nature, sung above 
an accompaniment. Now, the phrasing of a melody is the 
key to its meaning. Beethoven’s text places the slurs so 
that the first phrase ends with the second measure while 
the third measure has a slur all to itself. This, quite 
obviously, defeats the vocal quality of the melody. I 
have extended this first phrase through the third meas- 
ure, ending it on the E-flat at (Continued on Page 50) 


THE SLOW MOVEMENT OF THE ''SONATA PATHETIQUE"' APPEARS ON PAGE 30. 
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. useful study in melody playing, both for right and left hands. Note that the composer, in order to achieve contrast in the 
die section, shifts the melody to the left hand and to the key of the relative major, G. This contrast of timbre and tonality 


uld be emphasized in playing the work. The E minor section gives the left hand valuable practice in playing wide leaps in the 
s. Grade 4. : 


Allegretto (d-108) 


EDVARD GRIEG, Op.12, No.7 
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No. 130- 40353 Allegro Di Molto 


Here is an excellent technical study which affords good practice in the crossing-over of hands, both left over right and 
right over left. The sixteenth-note figuration which appears first in the treble, then in the bass, should be executed clear. 
ly and evenly, but should remain subordinated. Grade 3. 
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Adagio Cantabile 


from é 
Sonata in C Minor, Op.13, (“Patheétique”) 3 


A Master Lesson by Harold Bauer on the Adagio Cantabile appears in this issue. 
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Strange People 


A companion piece to Mr. Browning’s “Carefree People,” which appeared in ETUDE’s musi 
should be played crisply and evenly, with detached but not staccato touch. Note the dramatic, sudden contrasts of te 
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MARGARET WIGHAM 


It should be executed with sparing use of the damper pedal 
Are you sure what “stentato” means? Look it up in your 


O Hear Those Evening Bells 


An impressionistic piece that conveys the effect of a carillon. 
and with meticulous attention to marks.of phrasing and-expression. 
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22630 Dutch Dolls’ Dance 
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7 Allegretto moderato (d:10s) HELEN L. CRAMM, Op. 37, No. 4 
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From “Songs of Innocence” (1789) 
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A Music Lover Appreciates 
A Musical Gift 


appropriate gifts and awards for end of the season 
occasions—recitals and concerts—attractively boxed 


* All articles pictured are actual size unless otherwise specified. 


pictured Y size. CLASSIC AND AWARD PINS | Pictured V% size | 
CHARM BRACELET 


Happy-talk reproductions in enamel 
and gold or silver. Piano, Drum, Saxo- 
phone, Trombone, Guitar, Cello, Banjo, 
Violin and Cornet. 


Lyre and Wreath {Winged Har 
BROOCH a Enameled center yon a *Bracelet with 9 Charms 


Name of recipient or date of presenta- Specify whether to read “Music,” “Choir” or blank. |-50A Gold Dipped 

tion may be engraved on bar of metal. + Individual name, 5 cents per letter. pavob ne Steg a ata 
Engravings may also be made on the ; : *Bracelet 

reverse side. 5 cents per letter. Prices for above pins are: J-20A Gold Platéd 


10K Gold Sterling {10K Gold Silver Plated é J-20B Sterling 
J-98—Medal j {Sterling {Gold Filled 
+J-99—Brooch a 50 *Matching Necklace 


Lyre pin in Red, Black, Blue or Green enamel 4 J-21B Sterling 
BAR PINS Pins or Charms (specify which) 


J-22A Gold Dipped 
{J-22B Sterling 


Highly polished design against | Black enamel design against Numbers B,C and Dare minia-  {J-113B or E Sterling 
dull background. metal. tures in bas-relief style. Num- J-113C. Gold Plated 


fJ-111A_ 10K Gold i {J-63B Sterling : ber Ehas the background filled 4.1130 Silver Plated 
+J-111B Sterling : J-63C Gold Plated 4 in with hard enamel colored 
+J-111F Gold Filled : J-63D Silver Plated : Red, Black, Blue or Green. 


MOTTO PINS LYRE PIN CLEF PIN 


5-60 yea 5-62 | 10K Gold 2.40 Gold Plated...... .50 
J-120 r {Sterling .85 Silver Plated ..... .50 


Each pin comes in 4 different metals. Specify which. 4 SCATTER MUSICAL SYLLABLE PINS 
710K Gold 2.50 Gold Plated c in Gold on Black Enamel 
Sterling J5 Silver, Platedi <2. t2):.ts-12 eae ° DO, RE, MI or LA. Also plain 
LYRE OR CROSS in enameled field black enamel notes. 
The background of circle in 5-95 «2... eee .75 each 


Lyre design is red with lower *GOLD LOCKET 


Pia Na eae seme’ For necklace or bracelet. Book- 


Alf other parts of pine are gold shaped. 4 leaves mounted with 10 


f10K Gold... 3.00 Gold Plated.... 60 or silver. pictures of famous composers. 
tSterling .85 Silver Plated... 60 ~* 


* BUSTS OF FAMOUS COMPOSERS * BAS-RELIEF PLAQUES 
Pressed white marble. Bach, Beethoven, Ivory-finish plaster, 6 x 8 inches. Bach, Bee- 
Brahms, Chopin, Handel, Haydn, Liszt, ASS thoven, Brahms, Chopin, Grieg, Handel, Haydn, 
Mendelssohn, Mozart, Paderewski, Schu- Sf} Liszt, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Rubinstein, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, J. Strauss, Puccini, Tosca- 3 4 bert, Schumann, Tschaikowsky, Wagner 
nini, Tschaikowsky, Verdi, Wagner (specify i i (specify which). 
which). ) 
MB-2 42” 
*Plaster Busts . "  * §OLD ONLY IN U. S.A. 
8” high of Beethoven, Paderewski, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Brahms, + SAFETY CATCH. 
Verdi, Wagner, Schubert. TAX INCLUDED IN ALL TAXABLE ITEMS 


PB-8 Ivory Finish 4 Bronze Finish f 
Send in your orders NOW fo: 
* Plaster Busts 
11” high of Beethoven, Liszt, Mozart, Wagner. THEODORE PRESSER co. 
PB-11_ Ivory Finish x Bronze Finish i Bryn Mawr, Penna. 
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LET'S TONE UP! 


(Continued from Page 19) 


“breathe from the toes”, as it were, 
instead of from the chest. 

The next important factor in se- 
curing the desired end is the prac- 
tice of long tones. Five minutes de- 
voted every day to this sort of 
practice is extremely beneficial. Of 
course, this should not be overdone, 
for it tires the muscles and causes 
tension and stiffness. The procedure 
is this: 

Select a tone which you can pro- 
duce easily and without strain upon 
the embouchure. Inhale deeply from 
the diaphragm. Attack each tone 
gently but firmly, making a gradual 
crescendo and then diminuendo, 
holding the tone only to the point 
where you can produce it with ease 
and perfect control. Make the loudest 
point at the middle. In making the 
crescendo or diminuendo you must 
avoid deviation from the true pitch 
of the tone, for usually the crescendo 
brings about a tendency to sharp- 
ness, the note being thin and 
strained, whereas the diminuendo 
causes a flat and “tubby” tone. 

When making the crescendo, lis- 
ten intently to the tone quality. You 
will find that in a certain spot in the 
crescendo the note reaches its very 
best quality. When you recognize that 
point, try to play with this quality 
at all times, and with varying de- 
grees of volume. The fault of inabil- 
ity to maintain consistent tone qual- 
ity is vividly demonstrated when we 
hear the average school band play 
a selection which calls for varied 
combinations of tonal volumes and 
color. In most cases the tone becomes 
increasingly sharp in pitch whenever 
there is a crescendo, and the band’s 
tone becomes flat in the diminuendo. 
Naturally, this change in pitch ad- 
versely affects tone quality. 

A fourth factor of prime import- 
ance to development of good tone 
quality is embouchure. Too often the 


student is hurried and forced to play 
tones beyond his natural and normal 
range. This is injurious to his em- 
bouchure; it becomes taut, strained, 
and eventually weak. Embouchure, 
whether it be that of the brass or 
woodwind player, should never be 
forced out of its normal range, and 
extension of range should be made 
only with gain in strength of the 
embouchure to a point where the stu- 
dent can produce a tone as easily as 
he would hum or whistle it. 

Tone quality and intonation, being 
closely related, should be developed 
together, with their relationship be- 
ing understood. Faulty intonation 
reflects upon tone quality and vice 
versa. Let us take an example: A 
young cornet student of limited ex- 
perience is required to play beyond 
his normal range. In his anxiety to 
produce the tone, he develops, with- 
out realizing it, an incorrect method 
of producing that tone. Due to lack 
of breath support and resistence, the 
tone fails to respond. The student in- 
variably hardens the muscles of the 
chin, tightens throat and larynx mus- 
cles or reduces the opening of the 
aperture, strains and squeezes, and 
eventually produces a tone which is 
thin, harsh, dull, and sharp in pitch. 

On the other hand, the same tone, 
as produced by a player whose meth- 
ods of tone production have been 
carefully guided and correctly estab- 
lished, will sound quite different. 
Depending chiefly upon adequate 
and properly controlled breath sup- 
port of the rib and diaphragm mus- 
cles, plus a properly developed em- 
bouchure, the tone is produced in a 
free and easy manner. The throat is 
relaxed, aperture is open, and a cor- 
rect embouchure observed. The re- 
sulting tone is open. resonant, fine in 
quality and accurate of pitch. 

This difference in the quality of 
tone is due chiefly to method of tone 


production. Insufficient breath, with- 
out support or intensity, causes a 
flat, nonresonant tone, whereas suf- 
ficient breath under proper control 
is a definite aid to production of a 
good tone. 

Thus, these factors which lead to 
true color and pitch can be achieved, 
but only through the ear, mind and 
feeling of the student. 


Mouthpieces. The type of mouth- 
piece used is significant in the prob- 
lem of tone production. I do not be- 
lieve it is possible for any instructor 
to prescribe definitely the type of 
mouthpiece that a student should 
use, whether the instrument be reed 
or brass. It is my recommendation 
that the student, under the supervi- 
sion of his instructor, select from a 
number of mouthpieces the one best 
suited to him. In the case of brass, it 
may be that a shallow cup is best, or, 
again, it may be necessary to recom- 
mend a deep cup. This depends unon 
the individual embouchure, and can 
be discovered only with experimen- 
tation. 

In the case of clarinets and saxo- 
phones, the lay and facing of mouth- 
pieces have much to do with the 
quality of tone. The medium-closed, 
short lay is usually good for the 
small refined tone, while a more 
open lay aids in the production of a 
large and more resonant tone. Each 
of these types of mouthpieces will 
require reeds of various strengths. 
Again, the determination of proper 
mouthpiece for the individual be- 
comes a matter of experiment and 
study of one’s individual problems. 


Aids of Good 
Tone Quality. A good tone on any 
instrument is one that is pure, clear, 
bell-like, and without snarl or rough- 
ness. It matters not whether the tone 


to Development 


_be short or long—its quality must 


be without distortion. Most young 
players seem to lose the quality in 
proportion to the length of the tone: 
the reason for this is that long notes 
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FOR A “’STRAD” 


THE PAD 


THAT’S FIT 


Available in 2 Styles—High and Low 


® "Tailored" to shoulder for maximum comfort and best fit. Surprisingly light weight. 
© Attaches securely . . . yet loosely enough to avoid interfering with violin's carrying power. 


ON SALE AT ALL LEADING MUSIC STORES 


distributed nationally by 


® HERSHMAN MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., INC., 242 Fourth Ave., New York, New York. 


RESO-PAD 


Every violinist of ee! heave ane 


A radically better shoulder pad... 
leather and fabric. Wonderfully form-fitting and light as a feather. 
Special design permits clearance on arched violins. Made for a 
lifetime of service and endorsed by leading professionals. Individ- 
vally boxed in attractive color carton. Fits conveniently in violin 
case, Sound-reflecting construction adds to the resonance of the 
instrument. 


made of plastic, rubber, 


are made with one system of attack, 
release, and breath control, while 
the shorter tones are played with 
another system, or in some instances 
without method or forethought at all. 

The real fault lies in the fact that 
as the tone becomes shorter, the 
player emphasizes the force of the 
attack and plays with less breath- 
line. Consequently, a short, sharp, 
snarly tone is produced. One can 
easily see that too many marches or 
fast-moving selections played at the 
rapid tempo will have a bad influ- 
ence on the quality of tone of the 
young player. This is especially true 
at the initial stages, when the_stu- 
dent is just beginning to acquire the 
proper methods of tone production. 

I realized that we are called upon 
to play for events requiring numer- 
ous marches; yet it was just this sort 
of situation which leads me to re- 
hearse my band in “slow motion”. 
For example, a march in 6/8 meter 
is first rehearsed in a moderate 6 
beats to the measure. Tempo is in- 
creased as the improvement in per- 
formances warrants; it being borne 
in mind, however, that tone quality 
in the more rapid tempo must be just 
as pure as when playing in the slow 
tempo. We are thus using the march 
as a means to developing good tone. 

It is truly amazing what a few 
readings at this tempo will do in the 
way of improving the band’s general 
ensemble as well as its tone quality. 
Attacks and releases are less likely 
to be raspy or rough, and our atti- 
tude toward the manner of executing 
a march is rapidly changed. We be- 
gin to see that there is something 
other than the mere technical prob- 
lem in good performance, and that 
our tone quality must be just as pure 
and clear in the march as it is in any 
other selection. 

If we master and understand the 
elements which develop excellent 
tone quality, we have discovered the 
formula by which we may secure 
finer and worthier performances for 
our bands and orchestras. THE END 


PAT. PEND. 
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expresses a liking for music, he 
jiven an audition. Glee Club can- 
ates are numerous. Not all are 
epted. 

idmission depends solely on voice 
he elements of sight-reading, 
xe production, and general musi- 
nship are taught as part of the 
:e Club’s program—and only the 
t voices are taken in. 


Jergeant Edward T. Dillen, a 
fessional pianist turned police- 
n after experience in accompany- 
- and playing in theatre pits, and 
: only organist on the New York 
lice force is Supervisor of the 
se Club, in charge of admissions 
d general training. He also serves 
accompanist, sings baritone, and 
ables as bass when need requires. 
tructor Charles J. Lauria teaches 
1 coaches classical music; In- 
uctor Dave Ringle works out the 
pular numbers, many of which 
also arranges. 
‘Our regular rehearsals usually 
t about three hours,” Sergeant 
len tells you, “each one covering 
aight vocal drill, the reviewing 
familiar music both classical and 
ular, the learning of new songs, 
1 some general musicianship. 
‘Our singing problems are typical 
the amateur group. The men must 
rn to follow direction. It’s a mis- 
e€ to suppose that the best solo 
ces make the best chorus. Choral 
rk needs choral material—men 
9 will submit to discipline and 
ection. 
Policemen are a disciplined lot, 
musical discipline is something 
erent. We spend half an hour of 
h rehearsal on scales and vocal 
rcises. We work on attacks and 
sases. With amateurs, the» prob- 
| is not so much the learning of 
sic (which the men take to eas- 
1, as the mastery of complete 
dience to the director’s wishes. 
two directors work in exactly the 
le way, and the men must get 
d to following us all. 
The surprise attack is helpful. 
> director starts the singing, un- 
ectedly stops it, starts again, 
ys again, makes quick changes 
tempo, etc. The men have to be 
it on their toes to catch all the 
erent surprise signals. 
We work on diction, on the form- 
of pure vowels, on phrasing. 
o, we work for poise. The men 
told to stand straight; to keep 
ir hands out of their pockets; not 
iddle with their clothing; not to 
t or twitch. This is as important 
rehearsal as at a public per- 
nance. 


Another great problem of the 
iteur chorus is the balanced 
iding of the voices. A professional 
rus engages just the voices it 
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SINGING PATROLMEN 
(Continued from Page 14) 


needs; we have to work with the 
material we get, in the proportion 
in which we get it—lyric and* dra- 
matic tenors, high and bass _bari- 
tones, etc. In training them to blend, 
we try to develop the essential qual- 
ity of the voice. The tenor is trained 
as a tenor, regardless of lyric or 
dramatic flavor; the baritone, as a 
baritone, neither high nor low. Thus, 
our men learn how to reach both 
extremities of range, naturally and 
without forcing. 

“Because a policeman’s duty in- 
cludes service whenever it is needed, 
regardless of whether he’s in uni- 
form on his beat, we never know 
exactly how many will show up at 
rehearsal until the rehearsal actually 


starts. Once, one of our best men 
didn’t appear. We checked with his 
home and learned that he had 
started for rehearsal. Later, he rang 
us up from a precinct not his own— 
on his way to the subway, he’d spot- 
ted something peculiar down a side 
street, and ended by grabbing a 
couple of burglars. Another man 
missed rehearsal shooting it out with 
a trio of hold-up men. Again, we 
were a man shy when one of our 
baritones jumped into the East 
River to rescue a drowning man. A 
dozen or more of our singers have 
been decorated for outstanding feats 
of duty.” 

In May 1950, the Glee Club gave 
its first Town Hall recital, at a Bene- 
fit Concert commemorating the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the St. Vin- 
cent’s Hospital, with Eileen Farrell 
as soloist. Cardinal Spellman was 


present, and the program included 
religious music, and works by Bizet. 
Gounod, Homer, Scott, Hadley, Mol- 
loy, and Rodgers. 

Sergeant: Dillen believes it would 
be a good thing if policemen in other 
communities, large and small, in- 
vestigated the merits of choral sing- 
ing, both as a hobby and as a means 
of livening up civic welfare pro- 
grams—like the traffic safety work 
and the wiping out of juvenile de- 
linquency. There seems to be special 
value in a program which vigorous 
policemen publicize through song. 

“There’s only one difficulty,” says 
Sergeant Dillen. “When you pick up 
a driver hitting fifty miles an hour 
and get ready to hand him a ticket, 
and he looks at you warmly and 
tells you how much he enjoyed your 
singing last week—well. it can be 
an awkward moment.” THE END 


communities. 


Digging out for yourself new 
ideas for the betterment of 
your students is a wearisome 
time-taking task. When you 
can affiliate with a school 
recommended by thousands of 
successful teachers, you may 
be sure that their confidence 
justifies your confidence in 
new ideas or your work which 
we make available to you. 


Look back over the past year! 
What progress have you made? 
If you are ambitious to make 
further progress, enjoy greater 
recognition, and increasing fi- 
nancial returns, then you owe 
it to yourself to find out 
what this great Home Study 


Are you an ambitious musician? 

A successful musician is most always a busy one. Be- 
cause of this very fact it is almost impossible for him 
to go away for additional instruction; yet he always 
finds time to broaden his experience. To such as these 
our Extension Courses are of greatest benefit. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR YOU 


in the MWhasic Bed, 


THROUGH UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
ADVANCED HOME STUDY COURSES 


@ Interesting positions are open in every part of the 
field. Schools and Colleges are making it necessary for 
every teacher to be equipped for his work; the Radio 
is calling for highly specialized training and standard- 
ized teaching makes competition keen even in small 
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roe University Extension Conservatory 
28 EAST JACKSON BLVD. 


(DEPT. A-723), 


Musical Organization has to offer you. At 
very small cost and no interference with your 
regular work, you, easily and quickly can 
qualify for higher and more profitable posi- 
tions in the musical world. 


DIPLOMA OR BACHELOR'S DEGREE 


We help you to earn more and to prepare 
for bigger things in the teaching field or any 
branch of the musical profession. We award 
the Degree of Bachelor of Music. With a 
diploma or Bachelor’s Degree you can meet 
all competition. 


(] Harmony 

(_] Cornet—Trumpet 

[] Public School Music—Beginner’s [_] Advanced Cornet 
Public School Music—Advanced [_] Voice 

(_] Choral Conducting 

(J Clarinet 

{_] Dance Band Arranging 
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Piano 


drawing near and 


recital time is 


teachers will demonstrate the success 
of their work through the use of re- 


cital numbers such as these .. . which 


will provide fresh and_ interesting 


programs. 


RECITAL NUMBERS 
GRADES 3, 4 and 5 


3916 A Dream, Db-3-4 Grieg 
3913 Adagio and Bouree, Dm, F-3 Handel 
3914 Air (Water Music), F-3 . Handel 
3946 All Dressed Up, D-3 . Cowell 
3975. Air in G Major, Suite XIV, -3....Handel 
3910 Bagatelle, Op. 33, No. 6, -3....Beethoven 
3980 Conga—La Mano Abajo, F-3 Reisfeld 
3974 Folksong, Op. 12, No. 5, F=m-3 ..Grieg 


3947 The Good Old Days, Dm-3 Cowell 
3948 Homesick Lilt, F-3. . .Cowell 
3999 Intermezzo, Op. 117, No. |, Eb-4. . Brahms 
3972 Intermezzo fr. Petite Suite, F-3.. Borodin 
3907 La Poule (The Hen), Gm-4. Rameau 
3906 L’Hirondelle (The Swallow), D-4. .Daquin 
3977 Menuetto, L’Arlesienne, Eb-4 Bizet 
3900 Moment Musical, Op. 94, No. 1, C-4 
Schubert 


3849 Narcissus, Ab-3 Nevin 
3949 Pa Jigs Them All Down, G-3 Cowell 
3950 Pegleg Dance, Am-4... . Cowell 


3898 Polonaise, Op. 89, C-5 Beethoven 
3912 Prelude in Bbm, -3 : Liadoy 
3902 Rhapsody in Eb, Op. 119, No. 4, -4 Brahms 
4000 Six Little Preludes 

4004 Thais, Meditation, G-3 


3903 The Windmill, D-4..... 


Massenet 
..-Dagincourt 


Century Edition is 20c¢ a copy 


Our Graded-and-Classified—or our 
complete catalog listing over 4000 
numbers is free at your dealer or on 


request from us. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
41 West 63rd St. New York 23, N.Y. 
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Learn to sing i IGH 
TONES 


with confidence 
and ease 


Once you learn the WHY and 
HOW on high tones, you acquire 
the confidence needed to add 
richness and quality to your 
. voice, Dr. Freemantel, interna- 
“High Tones and tionally famous voice Beachery 
A sy gives you all the correct rules 

How to Sing Them for mastering high tones in 
his practical book  ‘‘HIGH 

by TONES AND HOW TO SING 
THEM.,’’ It’s a find for every 


Frederic singer—clearly written and easy 
to follow. Order your copy to- 
Freemantel day for only $3. 


Founded 1912 


FREEMANTEL VOICE INSTITUTE 
Extension Division 
Dept. E-2, Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., 
New York 19, New York. 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


No musical knowledge needed. Piano tuners in great 
demand, Low cost training by experts. Revolutionary 
new phonograph records give true piano tones. We 


furnish professional tools (record player if needed), 
instruction manuals, including spinet tuning. Full 
training in piano repair—and how to line up work 
for BIG earnings. Send today for free literature. 


CAPITOL CITY TUNING SCHOOL 
Dept. 540, 129 E. Michigan Ave., Lansing 16, Mich. 


Pianists—Send for free booklet 
showing how you may greatly 
improve your technic, accuracy, 
memorizing, sight-reading and 
playing thru mental muscular co- 
ordination, Quick results, Practice effort mini- 
mized. Used by famous pianists, teachers and 
students. No obligation. 

Broadwell! Studios Schools, Dept. 5-E, Covina, Cal. 


the beginning of the fourth. Other 
slurs throughout the piece have been 
similarly modified in conformity 
with normal vocal phrasing. It is 
only fair to add that no experienced 
musician is likely to follow Beetho- 
ven’s slur markings strictly as indi- 
| cated. 


The tempo should be slow—no 
| faster than it would take to sing the 
| first phrase on one breath. And this 
brings us to the very important con- 
sideration of rhythm. The time-sig- 
|/mature is 2/4, which means two- 
| part rhythm, with one stressed down- 
beat and one unstressed upbeat in 
each measure. This is exactly how it 
| should be played. Too often the 
movement is performed as if it were 
in four-part rhythm, with two stres- 
ses to the bar; and what results is 
a series of clearly felt rhythmic 
thumpings which destroys the me- 
lodic line. 

It should be remembered that 
stresses affect not.only the rhythm 
but the interpretation of music. 
Take, for example, the slow move- 
ment of the “Eroica” Symphony. 
Here again we have two-part rhythm 
which, when properly maintained, 
emphasizes the pictorial nature of 
the marching music and gives us 
the stately march represented on 
Greek and Egyptian friezes, the 
single stress in each measure creat- 
ing the illusion of that dignified pace 
| which allows both feet to remain on 
the ground for a moment before the 
next step is begun. However. nearly 
everyone plays it as if it were four- 
part rhythm with two stresses to the 
bar. which turns the slow march into 


rhythm can radically alter the pic- 
| torial and emotional qualities which 
| we generally associate solely with 
“interpretation.” 

In the slow movement of the 
“Pathétique,”’ I feel that the main- 
taining of two-part rhythm is vitally 
important to the desired lyric qual- 
ity. To bring out this essential lyri- 
| cism, sing the long phrase on one 
breath at the metronome tempo of 
40 for a quarter-note (which is the 
slowest at which the metronome can 
be set) and allow two melody notes 
and one stress to each measure. 

Once phrasing and rhythm have 
been established, it remains to sim- 
plify the movement’s three parts— 
(1) melody; (2) that portion of 
the accompaniment which is played 
by the right hand; and (3) the 
smaller portion of the accompani- 


ment which is taken by the left 
hand. The values of these three 
parts become immediately clear 


when we remember that the move- 
ment is simply a song, over its ac- 
companiment. There is no need for 
| piling on dynamic marks to indicate 


| 


|a relatively rapid tramping. Thus_ 


BEETHOVEN MASTER LESSON 


(Continued from Page 26) 


that the right-hand accompaniment 
is subordinate to the melody, and 
that the left-hand accompaniment 
is subordinate to both. Simply sing 
the melody, and the accompaniment 
will then fall naturally into place. 

Again, there is no need for chang- 
ing the tempo for the entrance of 
the two sub-themes. It is customary 
to accelerate the tempo as the sub- 
themes appear (particularly the 
more mobile second one). I disagree 
with this. It is not necessary to 
change speed at any time, provided 
only that the original tempo-be taken 
so that the first phrase can be sung 
on one breath. The dramatic ele- 
ments of the sub-themes can be 
perfectly well expressed without re- 
course to tempo changes. 

In teaching this movement, I con- 
sider it sufficient to make the stu- 
dent aware of its rhythm, of its 
phrasing, and of the lyric-pathetic 
quality of the phrases. After that, 
it is safest to leave the actual inter- 
pretation—the degree of lyricism 
and the degree of pathos—to the 
student himself. If he is sufficiently 
advanced, musically, to play this 
movement at all, he undoubtedly 
has an idea of what a melancholy 
song should be. I question the value 
of telling a student to “put in” this 
amount of feeling here, and that 
amount there. It is enough to in- 
dicate the character of the piece. 


Ways and means of obtaining this 
result must come from the powers 
and resources of the performer, 
whether he be artist or student. I 
believe that the mind of a child is 
far clearer than the average adult 
supposes. Hence, I base my own 
teaching on digging into my pupils’ 
minds and finding out what. they 
think, musically, rather than on im- 
posing fixed expressive values upon 
them from the outside. This, I be- 
lieve, is the best way to bring out 
what is in a pupil, of any age. If he 
has sensitive musical feeling, it will 
seek its outlet naturally. If he lacks 
it, or if his instincts should lead 
him completely astray, one can dis- 
cuss the music with him, guiding 
him gently, not to do fixed things 
at fixed points, but to understand 
and so to give back the meaning of 
the music. 

In the slow movement of the 
“Pathétique,” the chief points to 
stress are the phrasing, the rhythm, 
and the singing of a melancholy 
melody above its accompaniment. 

THE END 


@ The soul of the performer 
must speak, through his fin- 
gers, to the hearts of his lis- 

teners. 
—Ignaz-Moscheles- 
(1794-1870) 


teachers 


are now planning piano recitals. For 
the kind of material which will make 
parents beam with pride and ap- 
proval, we suggest you examine these 
delightful, little numbers. 


| RECITAL NUMBERS 


GRADES 1 and 2 


3936 At Church, C-1................. Dvorine 
3982 The Big Drum Major, F-!..... Hopkins 
3942’ The: Clowns, Gsf. 5. aac see eee Krevit 
3937 Dopo the Donkey, G-{-2....... _Dvorine 
3909 Evening in the Country, -2-3.... Bartok 
3935 Four By Eight, -1 Pederson-Krag 
3990 From My Garden, C-2 Heaps 
3973 The Last Pavane, Am-2 ........Granados 
3941 The Little Lost Bear, Am-I Krevit 
3991 Little Valse, C-2 Foldes 
3938 Lonely Shore, Am-1!... Dvorine 
3918 Lullaby, F-2........... . Mozart 
3992 Marching Home, C-2 . .Foldes 
3993 Misty Evening, C-2 .... Scarmolin 
3985 Outdoor Song, G-! Kraft 


3943 Pienie: Party; 'F-1....22-sc5 eee Krevit 


3994 Queen of the Rodeo, G-2...... . Steiner 
3996 Ruff and Tuff, Dm-2...... Steiner 
3945 Southern Sonatina, C-2-. --.---Stone 
3939 Song of the Prairie, C-1-2 . -Dvorine 
3911 Sonatina, Am-2-3 Kabalevsky 


3997 Squirrels’ Picnic, Em-2......... Eckhardt 
3989 Starry Way, C-I...... . Hopkins 
3944 Trapeze Waltz, C-2............. Krevit 
3979 Two Caprices, Dm-F-1..Paganini-Steiner 


Century Edition is 20c a copy 


Our Graded-and-Classified—or our 
complete catalog listing over 4000 
numbers is free at your dealer or on 
request from us. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF GRADED TEACH- 
ING MATERIAL FOR THE PIANO compiled 
& copyrighted by George MacNabb. Includes: 
‘“‘“How to Select Teaching Material’; 1100 
listings from Pre-Beginners through Grade 
VI (college entrance) with subdivisions into 
Studies, Collections, Pieces, Scale & Arpeggio 
Forms, etc. Attractively bound. Pre-Paid 
$2.10. Order from GEORGE MacNABB, 
Eastman School of Music, University of 
Rochester, Rochester 4, New York. 


SINGERS INSTRUMENTALISTS 
TEACHERS STUDENTS: 


Phonograph Records of Accompaniments 
to your songs, arias or instrumental solos made 
to order by fine pianist and sent to you. Means 
for tuning instrument with record provided. 
These accompaniments wonderfully convenient 
and useful. For details, write: 


R MacMunn 690 Washington St. 


Brookline, Massachusetts. 


Robert Neidis meee 


Level 
Instructio 
POPULAR PIANO PLAYIN 
Internationally famous Neid 
methods. Expert instruction for b 
ginners or experienced. Fine music 
style thru chord improvisation. 
For relaxation or professional purposes 
STEINWAY HALL 113 W. 57 St. Ci 6-133 
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HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT 


A fascinating study. Send for pamphlet describ- 
ing these clear and complete lessons, organized 
especially for self-instruction. Courtesy to 


teachers. 
JOHN M. LEIPOLD 
218 S. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


PIANO BREAKS 


Our Monthly Break Bulletin enables you 
to build up and glamourize the songs on 
the Hit Parade with clever breaks, novel 
figures afid tricky boogie effects. 

Send 20 cents for latest copy or $2 for a 
year. Mention if teacher, 


THE AXEL CHRISTENSEN METHOD 
Studio E, P.O. Box 427, Ojai, Calif. 
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samont School of Music 
of the 


University of Denver 
July 2 to August 3 


assisted by 


DARYL DAYTON 
FRANCES CLARK 
LOUISE GOSS 


Special Intensive Workshop 
One Week—July 16 to 20 


Combine Study and Play in 


Scenic Colorado 


Nrite for summer music bulletin 


The Lamont School of Music 


09 Grant St. Denver, Colo. 


BOSTON 
PN LV ER SIT Y 


Sillege of Whusic 


Dean Warren S. Freeman 
Courses in all branches of music 
and music education. Preparatory, 
undergraduate and graduate study. 
Eminent faculty includes: 
@ Richard Burgin 
@ Arthur Fiedler 
@ Francis Findlay 
@ Heinrich Gebhard 
@ Karl Geiringer 
@ Roland Hayes 
@ Ernest Hutcheson 
@ Carl Lamson 
@ Albert Spalding 
®@ Stradivarius Quartet 
@ James R. Houghton 
@ H. Augustine Smith 
sic Education Workshop— 
Opera Workshop 
—Piano Workshop 


ir-round study available through twelve 
k summer program 


or information, catalogue, illustrated 
folder, write 
1ald L. Oliver, Director of Admissions 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


om 115—705 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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We Make a Game of Practicing 


Tactful Guidance by“Parents Can Take 


The Drudgery Out of Piano Practice. 


By LOVELL SHERROD 


Mass PARENTS select a 
good piano teacher, provide their 
children with a first-rate instru- 
ment, and feel they have done all 
that is necessary about music 
study. They leave to chance the 
most difficult part of the problem 
—persuading the youngsters to 
put in the hours of practice 
needed to acquire facility at the 
piano. 

I often wonder why parents 
let Johnny or Mary decide about 
music, planning practice times, 
when almost everything else is 
planned for them. 

Practice time can be a difficult 
time, and can be dull and unin- 
teresting. It can interfere with 
everything a child wants to do, 
if thought and time aren’t given 
to making it interesting, impor- 
tant and even fun. 

I feel I can speak with author- 
ity since I have managed to 
bring two active, healthy, normal, 
American boys through 12 years 
of piano practice. 

It was a problem at first, I must 
admit. It seemed that every time 
Bill wanted to play football, or 
guns, or Indians, I’d have to say, 
“But Son, what about your prac- 
tice?” 

He had reached the point of 
hating the piano, and I was hon- 
estly wondering if it were worth 
the struggle. So we went into a 
huddle and decided to do some- 
thing about it. 

We had the piano, we all loved 
music, we all wanted him to learn 
to play. He wasn’t a child pro- 
digy, but he did seem to have a 
bit more than average talent. 
Surely we could work out some- 
thing. We did. 

“Let’s try practicing in the 
morning before school,” I sug- 
gested. Of course that meant get- 
ting up earlier, it meant no dawd- 
ling over breakfast, paper or 
dressing, but it did seem to be 
worth a try. It worked, and it was 
fun. 


We decided 45 minutes a 
day was all the time Bill had to 
give. Our teacher, being a per- 
son of keen insight and under- 
standing, agreed to assign les- 


sons that could be worked up in 
that time. Bill set 7:30 as a dead- 
line for getting to the piano. 
There was no more urging and 
clock-watching for me. Bill took 
care of that. Usually he was 
through by 8:15, and out the door 
shouting for the gang, shortly 
after. 

Of course it didn’t always 
work. There were times when he 
had only time for 20 or 30 min- 
utes before school. But the prac- 
tice period could be completed 
just before or after dinner, and 
Bill didn’t feel that he was being 
cheated. 

We haven’t given up in des- 
pair when technique and hand 
position aren’t letter perfect. We 
know these things come in good 
time. 


W e’ve worked in little games 
too. We nearly always have one 
request program each week, usu- 
ally on Saturdays. We forget the 
music assignment entirely. I se- 
lect the first number, Bill the 
next, and so on, until we find 
with amazement that the prac- 
tice period is gone, and some- 
times more besides. 

I think it is natural to love 
music in some form. Some of us 
have ability, some of us can’t 
even carry a tune, but we feel 
that a well-rounded education 
calls for music education. This 
may be no more than recognition 
and appreciation of the best in 
music. You don’t have to be fam- 
ous, you don’t have to be profes- 
sional, you don’t have to be great, 
to be able to have pleasure and 
enjoyment from ‘music. 

We'd never choose a teacher 
who tries to make a concert pian- 
ist of every pupil. Poor little fel- 
lows! No wonder they get dis- 
couraged! We feel that if we have 
a genius we'll know it and can 
act accordingly. 

So Bill and Tommy learned to 
play. They not only play, but 
they love it. They play classical 
music, they play popular music, 
they play church hymns and 
Boogie Woogie. If I had a dozen 
boys I believe we’d have fun prac- 
ticing the piano. THE END 


7 TAY TAY 
mest everyone prefers a V-M tri-o-matic* 
L 


to your summer fun 
with a 


V-M tri-o-matic PHONOGRAPH 


Plays automatically all records, all 
sizes, all speeds—and shuts off after 
last record plays. Simple, one-knob 


\ 


control... superb amplifying 
system... plugs into any AC out- 
let . . . ask for a demonstration at 


your radio-record dealers. Mf'd 
by V-M Corporation, Benton 
Harbor, Michigan. 
*the “phono” in most top-brand 
radio-TV-phono combinations 


‘‘Advertise’’ your church through 


the inspiring voice of 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


What could carry your church’s 
invitation to the community 
better than the glorious music 
of a fine carillon, coming 
right from the church itself! 
“Carillonic Bells’ with their 
clear, rich beauty are the per- 
fect means of making minds 
and hearts receptive to your 
message. 

At moderate cost, ‘‘Carillonic 
Bells’’ offer the true tones and 
majestic volume of fine cast 
bells—without requir- 
ing a tower to house 
them! Write NOW 
for complete details 
given in our literature! 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, INC. 
28301 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
“Carillonic Bells” is a trademark. It 


denotes electronic carillons produced by 
Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 


él 
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ABOVE: Home Model Hammond Organ, used in more homes than any other organ, 
Hammond Organ prices start at $1285* for the Spinet Model (not illustrated above). 


hae chee can yo 
fay, do much fer LED 7 


A nammonp orcan in your home is a 
promise of thousands of days of pleas- 
ure, of relaxation, of a new kind of 
family fun. 

Yet it costs as little as $1285,* the low- 
est price in years. Where else can you 
buy all this for so little? 


A new kind of experience 


The Hammond Organ is more than 
music. All the great sounds, from 
strings to brasses, are yours to com- 
mand. All the great music. from classi- 
cal to popular, can come gloriously 
alive beneath your finger-tips. Best of 
all— 

You need never have played before 
This is the marvel of it all: thousands 
who didn’t know a note have learned 
to play simple but effective music on 
the Hammond Organ in less than a 
month! You can do it too. 

Special dividend: new family fun 
With a Hammond Organ, family en- 


tertainment is richer, is shared. Be- 
sides providing you with a creative 
outlet, this instrument can be the be- 
ginning of a lifetime career or hobby 
for your children. 


You don’t need a big home 


The Hammond Organ fits a space 
only four feet square. Just plug into an 
electric outlet and the Hammond Or- 
gan is ready to play! Upkeep is practi- 
cally nil—this is the only organ in the 
world that never needs tuning !} 


You don’t need a big income 


Prices begin as low as $1285,* includ- 


ing tone equipment and bench. Modest 
down payment, convenient terms. Hear 
a demonstration at your dealer’s this’ 
week. And as you listen, ask yourself: 

What else that you could buy can bring 
you and your family so much pleasure 

every year you live? 


For further details, without obliga- 
tion, mail the coupon today. 


PRICES START AT JUST $1285* FOR THE SPINET MODEL 


FTLIAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC’S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


Hammond Instrument Company 


following Hammond Organ models: 


(J Home Model CJ 
Name 
Street 


City PO. Zone 


4210 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 


Without obligation, please send me information on the 


CJ Spinet Model [) Church Model 
Concert Model 


CHURCH MODEL, used 
in some 20,000 churches. 


Concert Model has 32-note 
AGO pedal keyboard and an 
additional {Pedal Solo Unit, 

tunable to preference by 
- the organist. 
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uestions 


Answered by FREDERICK PHILLIPS 


© We have a new Wurlitzer two 
manual pedal organ with the follow- 
ing stops: PEDAL—Major Bass 16’, 
Dolce Gedeckt 16’, Open Flute 8’, 
Violina 4. 
SWELL—Bourdon 16’, Stopped Di- 
apason 8, Viola 8, Dulciana 8, 
Flute 4, Violina 4, Twelfth 27,4, 
Oboe 8’. 
GREAT—Bourdon 16’, Open Di- 
apason 8’, Flute 8, Viola 8’, Dulci- 
ana 8’, Flute #, Violina 4, Fifteenth 
oa 

Please suggest combinations for 
hymn playing with congregational 
singing; also to accompany a choir 
of 12 members, play preludes, of- 
fertories, etc. 


—Mrs. H. C. K. Alabama 


Your first step will be to test 
each stop individually for volume, 
pitch and tone quality. You will 
find that the Dulciana is the soft- 
est stop of normal (piano) pitch; 
those of medium soft volume will be 
the Stopped Diapason and 8’ Flute; 
a little louder will be the Viola and 
then the Open Diapason. In the ped- 
als the Dolce Gedeckt should be 
used only with very soft stops, and 
for the others use the Major Bass. 
The 4’ stops sound an octave higher 
than the note played, and the 2’ stop 
two octaves higher. These stops add 
brilliancy as well as a _ certain 
amount of volume. The Twelfth 
sounds one of the “harmonic” tones, 
and is used generally only for spe- 
cial effects or with the full organ. 
It is unwise to suggest precise regis- 
tration for the several classifications 
you mention, as effective organ play- 
ing depends to a great extent on 
your own ingenuity in blending tone 
colors, and your ability to use the 
stops best suited to the individual 
composition being played, Whether 
it be hymns, anthems or organ solos. 
Generally speaking, the accompany- 
ing of the congregation in hymn 
singing calls for a pretty full or- 
gan, announcing the hymn, for in- 
stance, on the full Swell, and play- 
ing for the congregation on full 
Great with Major Bass in the Pedal. 
This of course must be qualified by 
the time of service and the particu- 
lar hymn being used. (Some call for 
much softer effects.) For accom- 
panying the choir the organ should 
be medium volume or less, as the 
organ is really secondary to the 
choir, but enough volume should be 
given to support the choir without 
drowning it out. In preludes and 
offertories, generally speaking, the 
softer combinations should prevail, 
but full volume is sometimes sug- 


gested by the composition itself, an 
sometimes the type of service (fe: 
tive occasions, etc.) calls for nun 
bers that are jubilant in characte 
requiring fuller organ. Spend — 
lot of time experimenting with th 
different stops and combinations ¢ 
stops for best results. 


e (1) What would be a good specif 
cation for an organ to be installe 
in a medium large home—somethin 
like a small theatre organ? (2 
Would a three manual organ be to 
large for a home? (3) Is it possibl 
to buy Barnes’ “Contemporary Amei 
ican Organ” and Skinner’s “Moder 
Organ,” and what are the prices 
(4) Can an old tracker action pip 
organ have stops added? | 


—J.V. Z., Washingto 


The following specifications hay 
been suggested in a very exceller 
book on organ registration, by Tri 
ette, and while intended for chure 
purposes, we feel it would mee 
your requirements quite satisfactor 
ly. 
GREAT—Diapason 16’, Diapaso 
8’ Melodia 8’, Dulciana 8’, Flut 
d’ Amour 4’, Octave 4’, Trumpet 8 

SWELL—Bourdon 16’, Diapaso 
8’, Salicional 8’, Voix Celeste 8 
Gedeckt 8’, Aeoline 8’, Flauto Tri 
verso 4’, Violina 4’, Flautina 2 
Oboe 8’, Vox Humana 8’. 

PEDAL—Diapason 16’, Bourdo 
16’, Flute 8’, Gedeckt 8’. The usu 
couplers and pistons. 

(2) For a moderately large hom 
we believe a two manual instrumer 
would be sufficient. Both books at 
available at music stores. Price 
are being sent to you. If space i 
available stops may be added to 
tracker action organ, but whethe 
or not it would be wise is quite prol 
lematical. We would suggest the 
you consult an organ builder. 


e What kind of shoes are recon 
mended for organ playing? 


—Miss H. W., Ohi 


In his book “Systematic Orga 
Pedal Technique,” Reginald Gos 
Custard says: “Shoes with fairl 
stout soles, with the toes not to 
pointed, are best, and some peopl 
prefer to keep a pair of shoes fo 
organ playing only. The inconven 
ence of carrying special footwea 
about seems unnecessary, howeyve: 
and ordinary walking shoes are a 
that are needed; but, of course 
rubber heels are fatal.” We migh 
add that ladies should be sure t 
wear fairly low heels. 
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Y AS YOU WANT TO PLAY 


iss V. Mcl., Louisiana. I can 
understand that the responsi- 
ies of your present position 
lead you to think you will lose 
playing ability you once had. 
this need not be the case. Even 
ou feel worn out, you can do 
‘e practice every day—if you 
roach it with a scientific de- 
ment. The first ten minutes may 
ard, but after that things will 
more easily. The first essential 
o keep your technique in good 
ce. You can do this if you prac- 
.. carefully, an etude of Rode or 
| Bériot (op. 123) or Paganini 
sy day. When you have the time 
Jo so, play over a movement of 
concerto you know well, and in 
give your imagination a’ free 
i. Play as you want to play. You 
e had good schooling; the results 
it you have, and you can keep 
m if you do not allow yourself 
become discouraged. 


10 WITHIN THE LAW 


n the August 1949 issue of Etude 
onfessed to being stumped by a 
sstion from B. McC., Pennsyl- 
ia. The question was, “Where 
; a law passed that no one could 
y music except the trumpet, the 
m, and the jewsharp? In what 
ry did this occur?” I appealed 
information from anyone who 
sessed this out-of-the-way histor- 
| knowledge. Recently I received 
ard from Mrs. Ellen D. Odom of 
ibama saying that such a law 
; passed by one of the New Eng- 
d states in 1675. Mrs. Odom 
tes as her authority John Tasker 
ward’s book, “Our American 
sic,” second edition, page ll. 
would seem that appreciation of 
sic has progressed even more 
idly in New England than it has 
the rest of the country! My 
dial thanks go to Mrs. Odom. 


LY A COPY 


Urs. M. B., Indiana. 1 am sorry 
have to tell you that your violin 
not a genuine Stainer. The label 
icates that it is a copy of a 
iner made by Friedrich August 
iss. The word “Nach” means 
ter,” or, in this context, “a copy 

Violins made by the Glass 
iily are not much liked nowadays 
ause of their poor varnish, in- 
ior workmanship, and hard qual- 
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uestions 


By HAROLD BERKLEY 


ity of tone. At the very most, your 
violin could be worth $150.00. 


A SOCIAL ASSET 


Miss J. S., Ohio. (1) You have no 
reason at all to be discouraged. 
For the short time you have studied 
you have made excellent advance- 
ment. But I don’t think I can advise 
you to make music your life work. 
To make a success as a violinist in 
these days of strong competition, one 
has to have an advanced technique 
by the time one is 16. You should 
have started to study when you were 
six or eight years old, for I am sure 
you are talented. It is always diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to advise a 
person one has never met, but I do 
think you should get a rounded edu- 
cation and a degree, giving as much 
time to your violin as you can. A 
well-trained amateur violinist is al- 
ways a social asset in any commu- 
nity. And you could pass on your 
musical enthusiasm by teaching. (2) 
I have not been able to obtain any 
information about Paolo Ruggi, who 
was making violins in Naples in 
1948. The only way to evaluate a 
contemporary violin is to compare it 
for tone and workmanship with sev- 
eral violins of known value. Or to 
take it to an experienced dealer. 


THE MEINEL FAMILY 


Mrs. N. N., Ohio. The name Meinel 
is that of a large family of makers 
who have been working in Germany 
since the 18th century. The firm is 
still in existence. It has always pro- 
duced violins of no great worth. The 
wood used is mediocre, and the var- 
nish generally hard. The values run 
from around $50 to perhaps $125. 
You would probably do better if you 
sold the violin privately; few deal- 
ers would be likely to handle it for 
you, as they have so many of this 
type of violin already. 


START CORRECTLY 


Mrs. K. B., Washington. About 
the best book for your purpose 
would be “Practical Violin Study” 
by Frederick Hahn. However, the 
violin is much more difficult than 
the piano to study by oneself, and 
I strongly advise you to take at least 
a few lessons so that you may get 
started along correct lines. It does 
not matter that you have little time 
for practice. 


SCHOOLS — COLLEGES 
KNOX Department of Music 


Galesburg, Illinois 
COLLEG Thomas W, Williams, Chairman 
Catalogue sent upon request. 


SHENANDOAH : Trent ieos. 
OF MUSIC 
. E. Hill, Pres, 


Courses leading to the B. Te and B, Mus. 
Ed. degrees. Member NASM. In the heart 
of the Shenandoah Valley, Dayton, Virginia. 


Drama—Opera—Dance 
The filviene Musical Comedy 
Get. 1896 Adult training—Stage and 
Television, New York appearances stressed. 
Approved for Vets. Annex for Children. Write 


EB. Alviene, 1780 B’way. N. Y. City 19. 


BALDWIN-WALLACE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
BEREA, OHIO (suburb of Cleveland) 


Affiliated with a first class Liberal Arts 
College. Four and five year courses leading 
to degrees. Faculty of Artist Teachers. Send 
for catalogue or information to: 


HAROLD W. BALTZ, Dean, Berea, Ohio 


DILLER-QUAILE 


School of Music 


Teacher Training and General 
Musicianship Courses 
66 East 80 St. New York 21, N. Y. 


GREENSBORO COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Greensboro, North Carolina 

3 Member NASM 
Four Year courses leading to B.A. and B.M. 
degrees. Faculty of Artist Teachers 
Luther L. Gobbel, President, Gustav Nelson, Dean 
Send for catalogue and brochure. 
Address: REGISTRAR 


UNERS IN DEMAND/ 


LEARN PIANO TUNING NOW 


Complete training on upright, spinet 
and grand pianos. G.I. & civilian 
approved. Write for FREE information. 


E E R SHOP TRAINING, Desk E 
2230 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
ee 
JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
Offers thorough training in music. Courses lead- 
ing to degrees of: Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of 
Music Education, Master of Music, and Master 
of Music Iducation. 
Member of the National Association Schoolsof Musie 


Bulletin sent upon request 
W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


P.C.W. OPERA WORKSHOP 
Richard Karp, Director 
Summer Session: June 18—July 28 
The study and performance of opera 
Day and Evening Classes—Co-educational 
Scholarships Available 
For Further Information, write: 
OPERA WORKSHOP 
Pennsylvania College for Women 
Woodland Road Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 


Philadelphia Conservatory 


of Music Founded 1877 
MARIA EZERMAN DRAKE, Director 


Eminent Faculty 


Expert Child Training 
Courses leading to Degrees 


216 S. 20th St. LOcust 7-1877 


SAROYA - ONOFRE! STUDIOS 


Voice-Repertoire 
Opera Workshop 


Beginners to finished artists 
200 West 58th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 


and SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 
A Division of Wesleyan College 


&.Mus. degree: Piano, Violin, Organ, Voice, 
Composition, Music Education, Artist faculty. 
Member National Association of Schools of Mu- 
sic. Also B.F.A. in Theatre Arts, Radio, Speech 
Coptaesione Coed. G.I. Approved. Catalog. 


Doris O. Jelks, Dean 
483-E College St., Macon, Georgia 


=, 


D Daul 


eat fide ITY 
CHICAGO 


re SCHOOL OF 
Muste 
Offers accredited courses in 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, 
Public School Music, Theory, 
and Orchestral Instruments. 
Confers degrees of B.M., A.B., 
and M.M. 
Distinguished Faculty 


Summer School 
June 25—August 1. 


Address Registrar for Bulletin 


DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Room 401, 64 East Lake Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE 
OF FINE ARTS 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


@ Instrumental—solo, 
orchestra. Wocal—solo and 
ensemble. Music education 
—teaching and supervising 
yocal and instrumental mu- 
sic. Composition—theory 
and composition for public performances. Stu- 
dents' full symphony orchestra. Public recitals; 
individual and group. Chorus. Teachers of na- 
tional and international reputation. Graduates 
with top professional records. Coed. Catalog. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Box E Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Za 
C. GIE 


WUSTANAE OF TECRNOLOGY 
eh oe 


PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Learn this Independent Profession 
AT HOME 


Our patented TONOMETER with BEAT 
GAUGE is a scientific teaching-tuning 
instrument that simplifies learning and 
assures accuracy with or without knowl- 
edge of music. Action Model and tools 
furnished. Diploma granted. Great 
shortage of tuners makes this a_PROF- 
ITABLE. and UNCROWDED _ field. 
PIONEER SCHOOL—52nd YEAR. G.I. 
APPROVED. Write for free booklet. 


NILES BRYANT SCHOOL 
10 Bryant Bldg., Washington 16, D. C. 


VIOLIN TEACHERS 
Advanced Students 


Learn to play and teach the ''New Finney 
Way" recommended by all World Famous 
Violinists. Become an artistic and financial 
success. 

Finney Violin Keyboard System 
E-2537 N. Bernard St., Chicago 37, Ill. 


e 
William Aewts and Son 
30 E. Adams St.—Chicago 3, Ill. 
Specialists in Violins, Bows, Repairs, etc. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1874. WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Publishers of "VIOLINS and VIOLINISTS" 
$2.50 per year—Specimen Copy 35¢, 


JOHN MARKERT & CO. 
141 WEST 15TH ST., NEW YORK II, N. Y.- 
VIOLINS OLD & NEW 
Expert Repairing. Send for Catalog 
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Edited by Elizabeth A. Cest 


A Unique Prize for Unique Skill 


By WILLIAM J. MURDOCH 


Nae EVERY YOUNGSTER is so for- 
tunate as to want to study 
music and to have a parent who 
insists that he study music. But 
so it was with this young French- 
Belgian. 

Born with a very real talent, he 
progressed swiftly in his studies. 
At age 15 he entered the famed 
Conservatoire in Paris for intense 
work in composition and piano- 
forte technique. Everything went 


Cesar Franck (1822-1890) 


splendidly. At the end of the first 
year he won honors for fugue. 
Truly, a student! 

And then, in the pianoforte com- 
petition, his skill very nearly 
proved his undoing—his skill plus 
a dash of the unconventionality 
that distinguished some of his 
compositions in later life. In the 
competition he played Hummel’s 
A Minor Concerto very creditably. 
So far, so good. 

But then the officials placed 
strange music before the youth for 
the sight reading test! He glanced 
at it. Suddenly, for no particular 
reason, he decided to play it in 
a different key. So he transposed 
it one-third below, playing it off 
without the least difficulty or the 
slightest mistake. 
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The Director of the Conserva- 
toire, a man of the strictest char- 
acter, was somewhat shocked. This 
was not according to rules! An 
amazing exhibition, yes—but he 
could not give the youth first prize. 
No, indeed. Still it was an amaz- 
ing exhibition. Good! The youth 
must have a_ special . award—a 
Grand Prix d’Honneur. 


So far as is known, this was the 


first and perhaps the only time 


that such a prize has been given 
to anyone competing for instru- 
mental awards at the Paris Con- 
servatoire. It was only one of many 
honors that were to be bestowed 
upon the beloved Cesar Franck. 


HIDDEN INSTRUMENTS 


By Marion Benson Matthews 


Tuere 1s a musical instru- 
ment hidden in each of the follow- 
ing sentences. Can you find them? 
Send answers to Junior Etude. 

1, After cooking, be sure to wash 
all utensils. 2, Curtis wrote some 
stories called “The Potiphar 
Papers.” 3, Solos were beauti- 
fully rendered by the soprano. 
4, Translating it into English, 
we would call Utopia “No- 
where.” 5, The boys went to 
Bird Rock to look for gannets. 
6, The wagons rolled and rum- 
bled across the bridge. 7, I will 
write the notes on the black- 
board-staff if every pupil will 
watch. 8, Let’s hold our picnic 
under this pine-tree. 9, His field 
of corn netted about fifty dol- 
lars. 10, His grandfather’s name 
was Alban Jones. 


WRITING MUSIC NOTES 


By JANET B. BECKER 


Nee ALL MUSIC students have 
some music writing to do, 
therefore a few suggestions on how 
to write clearly and quickly will 
be helpful. 

In the first place, use a sharp- 
ened pencil with a good black lead, 
or a pen that gives a slightly 
broader stroke when held in one 
position and a thin stroke (for 
note-stems and bar-lines) when 
held another way. 

The heads of notes are usually 
made rather short and slanted up- 
ward a little, though a good, round 
note is also used. Whole notes and 
half-notes may be made with two 
strokes, the upper part being made 
first. Many people use two strokes 
for black notes also. 


A sample of Bach's rapid 
penmanship 


Note-stems should be straight 
and perpendicular, and are usually 
made with a thin, down stroke, 


placed on left side of note when 


inti wn, 
ointing down, on 


note when pointing up. 


The flags on eighth-notes, six- 
teenths, etc., should be neat and 


right side of 


short when standing alone; when 
joined together the beam should 
reach from the first to the last 
note-stem in the group. Double 
beams, as in sixteenth-notes, should 
parallel each other. The slant of 
the beam follows the slant of the 


5. 
6. 


Who Knows the Answers? 


(Keep score. One hundred a perfect) 


What is meant by senza ritardando? 
(5 points) 

Was the Unfinished Symphony writ- 
ten by Haydn, Mozart, Schubert or 
Beethoven? (5 points) 

Is the clarinet a woodwind or brass 


‘instrument? (5 points) 


In a measure of six-eight time, how 
many sixteenth-notes must be added 
to one dotted-quarter-note and one 
eighth-note to fill the measure? 
(5 points) 

What is the nationality of the singer 
Ezio Pinza? (15 points) 

What is the leading tone in the 


Answers on next page 


notes of the group on the staff. 

Sharps, flats and naturals she 
be clear. When used as accidenta 
they are placed in front of 
notes and on the same line or sp 
as the notes. Remember that 
lines cancel accidentals. 

Dotted notes, when in a spé 
have the dots placed in the 
space as the notes; when 
line the dots are placed in 
space above the line. Staccato ¢ 
are placed on the opposite sid 
the notes from the stems. The | 
dots used in the bass clef sign’ 
placed on each side of the F | 
The two dots in the repeat s 
are placed on each side of the ¢ 
tral line of the staff (which i 
in treble and D in bass). Ties. 
made with thin strokes on the 
posite side of the notes from 
stems. 

When two notes are to be 
ten on a consecutive line and spi 
or space and line, as F-G, or G 
the lower of the two notes is 
ways written to the left of 
stem, the higher to the right, 
the same stem (unless they are 
be played by separate hands 
intended for different voices). 

Treble clef signs are usu 
made with two strokes, one do 
for the center, then beginning 
the top again for the curve. 
extra practice to making these 
to quarter-note rests, which ; 
not easy to write. 


ever to write music. 


key of G-sharp minor? (10 point 
7. Who invented the saxophone? 
(20 points) 
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8. Which of the following compos 
died before 1850: Beethoven, 
Tschaikowsky,Schumann, Schube 
(15 points) 

9. If your teacher used the 
stops, to what instrument wo 
she refer? (10 points) 

10. From what is the theme given 
this quiz taken? (10 points) 
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Junior Etude Contest 


Junior Etude will award three attractive prizes each month for 
ne neatest and best stories or essays and for answers to puzzles. 
Jontest is open to all boys and girls under eighteen years of age. 

Class A—/5 to 18; Class B—12 to 15; Class C—under 12. 

Names of prize winners will appear on this page in a future issue 
4 the ETUDE. The thirty next best contributors will receive 


ionorable mention. 


Put your name, age and class in which you enter on upper left 
sorner of your paper and put your address on upper right corner of 
our paper. Write on one side of paper only. Do not use typewriters 
and do not have anyone copy your work for you. 

No essay this month. Puzzle appears on previous page. Contest 


closes the first of June. 


x LETTERS x 


end replies to Letters on this page 
care of Junior Etude, and they 
ill be forwarded to the writers. 


ar Junior Etude: 

I play the piano and have been tak- 
¢ lessons four years. At school we 
ave a music club to which I belong 


id there we have records and speak- 


‘s and sometimes concerts. | would 
xe very much to hear from other music 
vers. 

Telfer Cashmore (Age 13) Tasmania 


. . I find ETUDE very interesting, 
s one of my hobbies is playing the 
iano. I am five feet, three inches tall 
ad weigh six stone, three pounds. My 
cher hobbies are soft-ball, surfing and 
innel-ball. 

Our schools compete for a cup in 
mnel-ball. There are ten players on a 
sam, who stand about three feet apart 
1a straight line in front of each other, 
vith their legs as far apart as possible. 
‘he captain throws the medicine ball 
‘etween the players’ legs, each one hit- 
ing it as it goes through, the last play- 
r picking it up and running up the 
ight side of the team and throwing it 
hrough again. Every player does’ this 
intil the ball gets back to the cap- 
ain who must run to a rope twelve 
ards away. The first captain reaching 
he rope wins for his team. This is a 
ery interesting game. 

Gem Forrer (Age 11), Australia 
Y.B. (How much does Gem weigh? A 
‘tone weight, not used in America, is 
ourteen pounds.) 


Kope 
(age 7 and 10) Connecticut 


Theresa and Irene 
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Dear Junior Etude: 


e | think music is like language—you 
express your thoughts your feelings with 
it, but instead of using words you use 
tones, melody harmony and rhythm. It 
is like art—you compose a picture in 
paints; it is like composing a piece of 
music. but using invisible colors. 
Nina Farber (Age 7) Pennsylvania 


e | have been studying music for some 
time and enjoy it very much. | special- 
ize in playing hymns. 

Laura E. McTune (Age 14), Alabama 


e | play the piano and like everything j 


about music and would like to hear 
from others who are as interested in 
music as | am. 

Joy Meredith (Age 13), Kentucky 


e I am a lonesome reader of Junior 
Etude and would like to hear from 
others who study piano. 

John Lawson (Age 12), Missouri 


* 


Results of Essay Contest in January 


Prize winners: 
Class A, James Walker (Age 16), Ohio 


Class B, Mary K. Huser (Age 13), 
Kansas 
Class C, Agnes Johnson (Age 10), 


North Carolina 


Honorable Mention for Essays 
(in alphabetical order): 


Nellie Andrews, Denny Boggs, Audine 
Buckle, Carol Cain, Earl Carr, Mary 
Sue Clere, Joyce Conway, Rose Marie 
Dischler, Shirley Hagopian, Faye Hen- 
derson, Rose Mary Ippoliti, Peggy 
Kirkman, Morris Manning, Evelyn May- 
berry, Georgia Nelsen, Ethelyn Proctor, 
Marcia Renner, Diane Olson, Reba 
Joyce Salyers, Frances Sheridan, Clyde 
Smith, Ellen Sotter, Marjie Summers, 
Carole Swenson, Jerry Whited, Louis 
Whitman, Jacqueline Williams, Helen 
Hope Wilson, Giles Windrum, Ellabelle 
Zeise. 


Answers to Quiz 


1, Without any retard: 2, Schubert; 
3, woodwind; 4, four: 5, Italian: 6, f- 
double-sharp; 7, Adolph Sax, a nine- 
teenth century instrument maker in 
France; 8, Beethoven and Schubert; 
9, organ; 10, The opening theme of 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony. 


HARPSICHORDS 


CLAVICHURDS = SPINET 


The J. C. Neupert Workshop for Historical In- 
struments of Nurnberg, for 50 years Germany's 
best known builder of harpsichords can deliver 
instruments to American purchasers at present in 
twelve to sixteen weeks. Five models of harpsi- 
chords, two models of clavichords, a spinet and a 
pedal harpsichord available. 


American Representative 


J. C. NEUPERT 


393 S. Hoover St. 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of 
The University of Rochester 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 
RAYMOND WILSON, Assistant Director 
Undergraduate and Graduate Departments 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 25—August 3, 1951 


FALL SESSION 
September 24, 1951—June 2, 1952 


For further information address 
ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester, New York 


Gey tlyi College aM — Indianapolis 


—57th year— 
Baccalaureate degrees in music, music education, music merchandising, radio, drama, 
dance. Masters in music and music education. Nationally known faculty of artist-teachers. 
Member, National Association of Schools of Music. 
Write for catalog. Address: 
Director of Admissions, Box E, Jordan College of Music 
1204 N. Delaware Street, Indianapolis 2, Indiana 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


Distinguished since 1895 for the training of professional 
musicians. Member of the National Association of Schools 
of Music. Faculty of renowned American and European 
artists. Degree, diploma, and certificate courses in piano, 
voice, violin, organ, cello, wind instruments, Public School 
music, composition. In the heart of cultural Chicago. Liv- 


ing accommodations at moderate cost. 


* SUMMER SESSION BEGINS JUNE 18 * 


For free catalog, write Arthur Wildman, Musical Director. 


1014 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE ° 


PRAY cosseeratonr 


Baltimore 2, Md. 


REGINALD STEWART, Director 


SUMMER SESSION 


Private Instruction in All Branches of Music 


CHICAGO 5° TELINOIS 


“June. 25 
to. Aug. .4 


CREDITS GRANTED FOR CERTIFICATE 
AND DEGREE COURSES 


APPROVED FOR VETERAN INSTRUCTION 


Modest tuition . . . Catalogue on request 


| Fall Term Begins Oct. 1 | 


DEERWOOD-ADIRONDACK 


- ~ MUSIC CENTER solves 


GRADUATE DIVISIONS 


Balanced camp program under distinguished ‘faculty. Co-educational. Combines 
sound artistic experience with exhilarating camp life in the magnificent Adiron- 
dack mountains. 


e Chorus, Orchestra, Chamber Music Groups. Theory. Modern Dance, Ballet, 
Opera Workshop. Drama Workshop; Art and Ceramics. Private lessons. Complete 
Sports Program; Canoe Trips, Mountain Climbing. Good food. 


Write today for illustrated catalogue. Address: 


SHERWOOD KAINS, Dept. E, Box 24, Wayne, Penna. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC—CHICAGO 


Offers courses in all branches of music and dramatic art 


65th year. Faculty of 135 artist teachers 
Member of National Association of Schools of Music 
Send for a free catalog—Address: John R. Hattstaedt, Pres., 577 Kimball Bldg., Chicago 


Ohe Cleteland [natitute of (/)usir 
Bachelor of Music Degree, Master of Music Degree, Artist Diploma 


BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Mus. D., Director 3411 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Charter Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 
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PLANNING A CHORAL REHEARSAL 


(Continued from Page 18) 


the appointed time. It is a poor con- 
ductor who contributes to the care- 
lessness of his choir members by 
allowing them to be late. I have 
sometimes overcome this tendency 
by charging the late-comers 5 cents 
a minute for each minute late, the 
money to be paid at the time the 
tardiness occurs. People hate pay- 
ing for so simple a thing as being 
late. 

At the end of 50 minutes of re- 
hearsal, a 15-minute break is desir- 
able. Perhaps during this 15-minute 
interval the choir would enjoy open- 
ing the windows and taking a few 
well-chosen physical exercises so as 
to supply the blood stream with 
more oxygen. During this break all 
announcements should be made both 
by leader and choir members. The 
second period should start exactly 
at the end of the 15-minute break. 
Two 50 minute rehearsals can ac- 
complish more than 3 one hour re- 
hearsals if every member in the 
choir is kept interested and alert. 

Between the various anthems new 
responses should be studied. The 
hymns for the Sunday service should 
be rehearsed. However, new respon- 
ses and hymns should follow the 
same pattern and be in preparation 
for at least three weeks. Responsive 
readings should be studied and re- 
hearsed. If the choir is not a church 


OFFSKEY SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC 


WE SHOW 


PATIENCE 
WITH ALL OUR} 
STUDENTS 


OFFSKEY SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC 
EE 
WE SHOW 
PATIENCE 


WITH ALL OUR 
STUDENTS 


choir, I should advise that the leader 
take up at least one selection in 
choric speech with his groups. T 
or twelve minutes of the rehearsa 
given to choric speech will grea 
sharpen clarity of diction. f 

I believe it is wise to rehearse 
all solos after the choir rehearsal is 
over. Just before the end of the re 


- 


rehearsal. The conductor should giye 
everything he has to make this last 
singing of the number an inspiring 
uplifting and exhilarating experience 
for the choir. If this number is con: 
ducted properly, the choir members 
will feel that the rehearsal has beer 
all too short because of the creative 
experience which has been theirs, 


If the rehearsal has been that of 
a church choir it should close with 
a word of prayer. If it is a choi 
other than a church choir J still be 
lieve it should close with prayer, but 
if that is not desirable there should 
be no announcement or loud talking 
to destroy the uplifting experience 
that has come to the choir. Under 
such circumstances the choir mem- 
bers are certain to have something 
to remember and something to which 
to look forward at the next rehearsal, 


VPOE GENQVESES= 
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the Shawm, the precursor of 
arinet. When properly voiced 
a charming solo reed. 


»EGEL—The term that has been 
yed by old German organ- 
rs to designate a metal labial 
It is a Flute and made at 
s of 8 ft., 4 ft., 2 ft., and 1 ft. 


*LOTE—A metal Jabial stop, 
t., 4 ft., and 2 ft. pitch; which 
s its name from the form of 
ves, which is that of a slender 
ited cone, open at the top. The 
of the true Spitzfléte is com- 
|, partaking of both flute and 
tone; inclining to either one 
other according to the manner 
ich the pipes are voiced. 


CELESTE—The name given to 
of the Viol class, of 8 ft. pitch, 
ipes of which are tuned sharp 
to produce a bright undulatory 

in combination with another 
1 stop (preferably of string 

correctly tuned. As a dual 
it is properly formed of two 

voiced Viols, of 8 ft. pitch, 
f which is tuned a few beats 
. sufficient to create an agree- 
tremolo, but not sufficient to 
ice an objectionable out-of-tune 


STOP, OPEN AND REED 


(Continued from Page 23) 


VIOLE DE GAMBE—The name of the 
stop is derived from the old Vidla 
da Gamba, a large string instrument, 
and the precursor of the Violoncello. 
Properly formed and artistically 
voiced, the stop should yield a tone 
imitating that of the old Viola da 
Gamba, a lighter quality than that 
of the Violoncello. 


VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE—The name 
given by William Thynne, organ 
builder of London, to a stop con- 
structed by him, the tone of which 
is an imitation of that of the orches- 
tral Violin. 


ZARTBASS—The stop is formed of 
small-scaled open pipes, usually of 
wood, voiced to yield an extremely 
tender flute-tone; hence its name. 


ZAUBERFLOTE (Magic Flute)—A 
covered harmonic stop, invented by 
William Thynne of London. The 
tone is very refined in character. In 
artistic registration it is of great 
value; it lends itself to the produc- 
tion of a series of effective tonal 
colorings in combination with the 
softer string-toned Jabial and reed- 
toned lingual stops; imparting a dis- 
tinctive harmonic structure to all 
dual combinations in which it is in- 
troduced and to which it gives a 
special brilliancy. THE END 


PROGRAM NOTE for Aaron Copland’s 


| “APPALACHIAN SPRING” 


By DAVID MORTON 


the tall notes of horns, 

ey are here. 

1e after one, tentative and slow, 

t faithful and strong, 

ey take their stand in the green 
clearing, 

ider the wide sky. 

e future is in their eyes, the 
lobor, the love, 

id—something ... that may well be 
Heaven's care, 

- faith in Heaven's care. 

ey stand, single, and strong; 
together, and strong, 

the tall notes of horns. 


the burst of strings, 

ey are there, in agitation, 

tes in the strings’ brightness, 

= speech, the loughter, the dancing, 
> talk of crops, on thin lips, 

> goodness of God, love: 

is there, in the living strings ... 
d the strings softer, then, 

‘ the slow dance of two: stately, 
pelled, lost to the green clearing, 
the wide sky, to the eyes looking— 
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Aware of love-forever, of years— 
coming, 

Of .labor-with-you, of—something ... 
Heaven aftending, 

It may be ... And the dance again, 
for all. 


There is a singularity, a rite for 
one, 
Bride of that future, 
Whirled in the strings’ ecstasy, 
All but consumed, selfless, 
in dedication; 
And a spelled silence, then... 


In the slow mass of strings, 

In the full sound, the strong sound, 

The shape of living moves; the shape 
is men 

Turning the rich loam, and women 
baking, 

And Sunday, and children coming ... 
the future coming: 

In the horns, slow and strong, 

In the strings’ sweetness, like love, 
like 

Something unending. 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Dr. Luther A. Richman, Dean of Faculty 


Established 1867. Operated under auspices Cincinnati Institute of 
Fine Arts affiliated with University of Cincinnati. Complete school 
of music—Degrees, Diplomas, Certificates—dormitories, 10 acre 
campus. For Catalog address 


C. M. BENJAMIN, Registrar, 
Dept. E. T., Highland Ave. and Oak St. CINCINNATI 19, OHIO 


Summer School June 18-July 28. 


DAL C ROZE scxoor of MUSIC 
The only authorized Dalcroze Teacher's Training School in the Americas 


Intensive Summer Course, July 2—August 11 
Hilda M. Schuster, Director 


TWENTIETH CENTURY MUSIC—PIANO PEDAGOGY—ANALYSIS 
Rhythmic Movement—Solfege—Improvisation—Harmony 
Alertness and Increment Credit 


Vocal and instrumental instruction by Artist Teachers 
For information, apply to: DALCROZE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


161 East 73rd Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
Trafalgar 9-0316 : 


ST. LOUIS INSTITUTE of MUSIC 14 


JOHN PHILIP BLAKE, Jr., President 


Bachelor of Music Degree in 24 Fields 
Master of Music Degree in 23 Fields 


Preparatory School Courses 


Institutional Member National Association of Schools of Music 


7801 Bonhomme Avenue BSc Louis 5, Missouri _ 


ROOSEVELT COLLEGE of CHICAGO 


Applied and Theoretical Music, Composition, Musi- 
cology, and Musie Education. Bachelor of Music and 
Master of Music degrees. 


Bulletin on Request 
430 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago 5, Illinois 


PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 
133d Street and Convent Avenue, New York 27, N.Y. 
COURSES OPEN TO BOTH MEN AND WOMEN 
Veterans accepted under the G. |. Bill of Rights 


Gregorian Chant — Gregorian Accompaniment — Choir Conducting — Liturgical Singing — 
Polyphony — School Music Theory Ifarmony Counterpoint and correlative subjects, 


Write for Booklet E Telephone: AUdubon 6—9300 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 2-Aug. 10 


FALL TERM 
opens Sept. 19. 


Organ—Piano—Voice 


competitive 
Auditions 


National Guild of Piano Teachers 
Irl Allison, M.A., Mus. D., Founder-President 
Austin, Texas 


Box 1113 
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OBERLIN 


CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


OBERLIN 
COLLEGE 


Summer Term 


June 18—Aug. 10. 


DAVID R. ROBERTSON, Director 
Box 551, Oberlin, Ohio 


Ask for 
information 


now. 


APPLY NOW FOR ADMISSION 
FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 
1951-1952 


Applicants will be auditioned 
in New York, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Chicago and other cen- 
ters. Early application is neces- 
sary. Catalog and admission 
data on request. 


Degrees: Bachelor of Music, 
Bachelor of Music Education; 
Master of Music, Master of 
Music Education. 


Member of the National Associ- 
ation of Schools of Music. 


"aa 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF MUSIC, INC. 


Sole Selling Agents: MILLS MUSIC, INC. 
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(ERA AGEN OE. 
and now Proven !l! 


COURSE FOR PIANISTS 
by 


Already the established favorite with thousands of teachers, students 


JUNE WEYBRIGHT 


and parents—continually growing bigger—because it is consistent with 
the best in music education and the ultimate in piano progress! 


BOOK ONE—The Beginner’s Book............... cece eeeis DOG 
BOOK TWO—The Follow-Up Book....... 2.0.2... cee cues cues 75¢ 
BOOK THREE—The Key Signature Book. .............0e0000e- 75¢ 
BOOK FOUR—The Scale and Chord Book.......... ........-. 75¢ 
BOOK FIVE—The Dance Form Book...............00eeeeeeeee 75¢ 
BOOK SIX—The: Classics Book <.ci.:.5 3 ccciee sjenois oie cee pattie tas 75¢ 


WORK BOOKS to accompany BOOKS I, 2, 3, 4. 


Coordinated work books for “stock-taking’’—designed to supple- 


ment the materials in the first four study books. 


each 50¢ 


ETUDES for PIANISTS of Junior Grade 


Book One...... 60¢ 


Book Two...... 60¢ 


TECHNIC for PIANISTS of Junior Grade 


Book One...... 60¢ 


DOUBLE PLAY 


Book Two...... 75¢ 


DUETS FOR PIANISTS | 


Early grade duets to further develop note reading skill. Students are taught 


to think by planning the fingering. 


These duets may be used as a supplement to Book Two of the Course For 
75¢ 


Pianists. 


1619 Broadway 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Questions and ‘Answers 


Conducted by KARL W. GEHRKENS, Mus. Doe, 
Music Editor, Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
and Prof. ROBERT A. MELCHER, Oberlin College 


ABOUT JUDGING MUSIC 
CONTESTS 


© Could you give me a chart for 
grading contestants in a music con- 
test? At the risk of sounding like 
a prejudiced mother, here is my 
problem. 

My nine-year-old daughter took 
part in an instrumental contest last 
spring. She played Caprice of the 
Gnomes by Eckstein from memory. 
Her grace notes were clean and 
snappy and her rhythm was ex- 
cellent without being automatic or 
rigid. Before playing she announced 
the title of the composition and 
then played it with so much ex- 
pression that it was a pleasure to 
hear her. I had expected her to get 
a red ribbon (second place), but 
that night she played better than 
ever, and I was sure she had won 
a blue ribbon. However, the ad- 
judicator gave her a red one, and 
that would have been all right with 
us except that most of the others 
also got red ribbons even though 
many of them played badly and one 
boy played wretchedly. And the 
only blue ribbon awarded went to 
a girl who has much stage appeal 
but who used her notes while play- 
ing, had a bad hand position, and 
played with no expression at all. 
But she is pretty, has long black 
curls, and wore a red dress. I want 
to be fair about all this, and I shall 
appreciate some suggestions from 
vou as to grading music contests. 


—Mrs. L. V. M., Minnesota 


I don’t believe there is any uni- 
versally accepted “chart,” but usu- 
ally the adjudicator has some sort 
of a scheme on the basis of which 
he judges the contestants—so many 
points for correctness, so many 
for interpretation, so many for 
poise and appearance, etc. How- 
ever, these “schemes” vary greatly. 

Music contests have had and 
are still having great value in stim- 
ulating perfection in musical per- 
formance, but they have also 
brought in their train a very large 
amount of bad feeling, consider- 
able heartbreak, and an over-em- 
phasis on the contest numbers, thus 
depriving the student of the contact 


with a greater number of compo. 
sitions which he would normally 


have. It was because I myself en.) 


poor sportsmanship, and unpsyeho| 
logical teaching that I gave up ali} 
judicating many years ago 
found that it was too hard on fhe! 
judge! at 

From the above you will prob! 
ably have gathered that I cannoli 
“take sides” in the case of you! 
daughter. Probably she played) 
very well indeed—which is, afte) 
all, the important thing; and pert 
haps she should have received the 
blue ribbon—I do not know. ¥ 
I do know is that one must 
to take the bitter with the sweet! 
both in music contests and 


learn also that there will alway 
be some wrong and some injus 
for this is, after all earth and 
heaven. —K, 
NAMING INTERVALS py 


e In Presser’s “Player’s Book™ 

on page 37 the names are . 
for the intervals of a full tom 
two full tones, etc., but now Ia 
asked what a half-tone is calle 
and also what names are given t} 
three, four, and five full tones. 
can't seem to find these names 
any book I have so I shall appret} 
ate your help. : 


—Mrs. W. Lynn, Flore 


A half-tone (or half-step) ~ 
called “minor second”; three f 
tones (or whole steps) would] 
an augmented fourth; four 
tones (or whole steps) would 
an augmented fifth; and five fu 
tones (or whole steps) would} 
an augmented sixth. Any bot 
dealing with the subject of he 
mony will give you further inf 
mation along this line. You W 
also find a full explanation of% 
such matters in my little bo 
“Music Notation and Termini 
ogy.” —K. 


To avoid delay, all queries are answel’ 
individually. Therefore, please include yy 
name and address in your letter. 
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@ SOLFEGGIO 


fva past issue of ETUDE you 
a paragraph entitled “Hail 
xgio.’ Whenever the word 
ge” appears in print, I im- 
“@qstely wish to follow suit; for 
y hole life has been intimately 
1 with its study, formerly 
' Sight Singing. 
vile teaching piano I realized 
eed of solfége learning for 
#udents, so I began sneaking 
j of tt into each lesson. When 
Werned that in Europe no stu- 
Wis accepted in the big music 
ils until he has become pro- 
t in solfége, I became bolder 
iy teaching of it to my class. 
e music teaching in the pub- 
thools of today tends more 
nore lo the singing of songs 
Or than the learning of note 
s and syllables. Formerly one 
‘lean upon the child’s know- 
of time and syllables, but 
they have but little under- 
Wing of these musical terms. 
vhat are we to do about this 
necessary and fundamentally 
el subject? At present, only 
varmony students, or those 
g teacher’s credentials in our 
ges, are taught solfége. This 
unts to putting the cart before 
horse, for it is in childhood 
this subject should be taught 
is to fulfill its greatest need. 
lwould wish for a revival of 
vopularity, and some sugges- 
» as to how it may be brought 
rr into the lives of our young 
cians. 


)-(Mrs.) F. L. M., California. 


ou are correct when you 
! that in the large conserva- 
»s of Europe, solfége must be 
ied previous to entering the 
-umental classes, unless the as- 
nt demonstrates through his 
ing at the examination that 
adequately equipped in that 
ect. 
uggestions? Hum .. . it is 
cult to formulate any, in our 
sh of feverish rush, cut it short, 
there quick! Besides, has sol- 
: ever been popular? I hardly 
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(eacher’s Roundtable 


MAURICE DUMESNIL, Mus. Doc., outlines 


the values of solfeggio and discusses an odd 


sign now widely accepted in music orthoeraphy. 
D to} 7 


think so, and sometimes I have 
been shocked when hearing even 
musicians or teachers, who ought 
to know better, call it “a Franco- 
Italian invention which means 
nothing but a loss of time.” Per- 
haps you could use some suitable 
first and second grade pieces as 
a disguised solfégeio exercise, the 
pupils singing and beating time 
while you play accompaniment. 

Indeed, solféggio should be 
taught in childhood, for it is the 
foundation of sound musicianship, 
whereas its absence results in lack 
of the latter, plus instability and 
bungling. 


A PUZZLING SIGN 


Would you please tell me 
what the sign ™ really means? 
! know it is a stop, but how long? 
Could you also give me some in- 
formation regarding its origin? 
Thank you very much. 


—(Mrs.) C. D. E., Canada. 


The Freneh contemporary 
composer, Florent Schmitt, in his 
piano quintet published in 1910, 
used it with the following foot- 
note: “This sign, invented by M. 
Pierre de Bréville, indicates a hold 
of short duration.” 

The statement is questionable, 
however, for this other footnote 
can be found in Vincent d’Indy’s 
piano suite, “Poéme des Montag- 
nes” (Poem of the Mountains), 
written and published in 188 
“The sign ™ indicates a slight 
stop, much less important than 
that of the 7.” 

Vincent d’Indy was then thirty 
years old. Pierre de Bréville was 
only twenty, and a pupil of Théo- 
dore Dubois at the Paris Conserv- 
atory. Later on he studied with 
César Franck, and when d’Indy 
founded the Schola Cantorum, he 
appointed him as professor of 
counterpoint. Therefore, I believe 
that the authorship of the sign 
can be safely ascribed to Vincent 
d’Indy. It has now become an 
accepted part of musical orthog- 
raphy, and is widely used by 
composers everywhere. 
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will be presented. 


The course is open to teachers as well as to advanced students who wish to Prepare them- | 


selves to teach the Robyn System. 


For information regarding class schedules, rates, etc., write to 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


SUMMER NORMAL COURSE = 1351 


LOUISE ROBYN SYSTEM OF MUSICAL TRAINING 
FROM THE PRE-SCHOOL TO THE ADULT AGE. 


JULY 9th, 1951 to JULY 19th, 1951 
MORNING AND AFTERNOON SESSIONS 


Direction—ETHEL LYON and associates 


Modern Methods of piano instruction as applied to children of all ages including pre-school | 


601 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Preparatory, College, Special, and Graduate Departments. Courses leading to 
Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of Music Education, Master of Music, and Teacher's 
Certificates in Music and Theatre Arts. 


Clarence Eidam 
President 


Member NASM : Dean 
Edwin L. Stephen—Mgr., 306 South Wabash, Chicago 4, Illinois 


William Phillips 


CLEARFIELD, 
PENNA. 


Offering @ 26-week course including all phases of piano tuning and repairing 
MODERN EQUIPMENT IN MODERN FIREPROOF BUILDING—EXPERT INDIVIDUAL IN- 
STRUCTION—PLEASANT ENVIRONMENT AND ECONOMICAL LIVING CONDITIONS 

The success being achieved by our graduates is our best recommendation. 

“Approved for G.I. Training’’ 

Write today for Prospectus to 

ROCKWELL SCHOOL OF TUNING 
Cc. A. ROCKWELL 


315 MARKET STREET 


DAARUD 


Phone Clearfield 5-3931 


CLEARFIELD, PA. 


Correspondence Course in 


CLASS PIANO and 


STUDIO ADMINISTRATION TEACHER TRAINING 


¢ Course covers first year Class Piano or Private 
Study. Games and Progress Charts enhance the study 
of piano. Sound business policy and applied psychology 
in the parent-teacher-pupil relationship. Parent recom- 
mendations supplied when you write. No tests to write 
up and no expensive material to buy. ) 


$25.00 Cash. 


(Time Payment $30.00. $10.00 down 
and ten dollars per month). 


Write: BERTHA DAARUD 
404 South Eureka Avenue, Columbus 4, Ohio 


ethe (Piano and its Ancestors” 


a new anthology of early keyboard music 


edited by Dr. Felix Guenther 


containing works by 


J. S. Bach & sons 
John Bull 
Francois Couperin 
Giles Farnaby 
George F. Handel 


Joseph Haydn 
Wolfgang A. Mozart 
Henry Purcell 
Samuel Scheidt 
George Telemann 


& illustrations of old keyboard instruments 


price—$1.00 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


25 West 45th Street 


New York City 19, N. Y. 


New Music For May 


PIANO SOLOS 


Grade 11/2 
130-41076 | Wonder Where the Robins Go!. Margaret Wigham $.30 
(Phrasing, Independence of fingers) 
Grade 2 
P10-40156- tna lansomsCab 017. aa eer, Ralph Milligan  .30 
(Good LH study, Melodious easy chords) 
1110-4055. The Rocking=Gradle. 3.4. n. oe. Ella Ketterer .30 
(Legato study, Use of dynamics, Interpretation) 
Grade 21/2 
130-41077 Soaring Gulls. . _.. Olive Dungan - .30 
(Arpeggios, Brilliant style, Interpretation) 
Grade 3 
110-40157 Maytime in Vienna.................. Hazel Martin  .30 
VIOLIN 
1 1:4:4001)1 : Cubanaisex nn eae see vary sigs: Charles Miller .70 
(Medium grade difficulty, Excellent recital piece) 
OCTAVO 
Sacred SATB 
312-40088 Now Glad of Heart Be Everyone. ..Praetorius-Kerman .18 


(Westminster) (Beautiful a cappella arr. of 
17th century melody, SATB solos) 


312240087" God" Is*a: Spirit?) 44, ce nee Paul B. Oncley 
(Westminster, Lovely Tey effects, New Setting, 
Biblical text) 


312-40094 God Rest Ye Merry Gentlemen........ George Lynn 
(Traditional English carol, A cappella for Junior— 
Junior High—High School and adult mixed) 


312-40086 All Glory On High.................. George Lynn . 
(Westminster) (Christmas, Based on Austrian 
carol, A cappella arr., S solo) 


SAB 

312-40089 Go Tell It On the Mountains.......... George Lynn . 
(Westminster, Excellent arr. of traditional Christmas 
Spiritual, fine concert number) 

TTBB . 

312-40090"To Thee’ We: Turn’... 1. . nia Bach-Lockwood . 


(Beautiful text, Fine a capella arr. of Bach Chorale) 


Secular SATB 


312-4009! O Stay Sweet Love................ Farmer-Kerman . 
(Westminster a cappella) (Clever lyrics, Lovely 
arr. of 16th century Madrigal) 


312-40092 The Humpbacked Fiddler....... Brahms, edited Lynn . 
(Westminster, Fine edition of lively Rhenish Folksong, 
Attractive concert number) 


Music Book Suggestions For The Month 


JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


THE CHURCH ORGANIST'S GOLDEN TREASURY 
VOLUME Iil 


Edited by Carl F. Pfatteicher and Archibald T. Davison 


A 324 OOS: a) hide 4 Cas Cpe See aaah at Re NR hg eae 3.50 


The editors of this unsurpassed collection have worked with 
one objective in mind—the assembling of a real “Golden 
Treasury” for the church organist. Volume UI successfully 
completes this series. While each volume primarily serves for 
preludes and postludes it is useful for recitals and for con- 


_ trapuntal studies as well as studies in form, 


Volume I (order no.) 433-40021 


~ Each Volume is $3. 
Bach, Volume te's) 2) Volume IT (order no.) 433-41003 


PIANO PARTNERS 

by Molly Denaldson 
417-41002 
The problem of holding the piano pupil’s interest is often difflg 
because he is bored with the easy-grade pieces he is obliged 
play. Mrs. Donaldson has solved this problem with duets for. pu 
and teacher. The primo parts are easily played by first and seco 
grade students, while the teacher plays the difficult secondo par 
thus the student feels he is performing an interesting piece 
music. The numbers are original and refreshing, and will app 
to young, active minds. 


MOTHER GOOSE IN NOTELAND 
by Josephine Hovey Perry 


430-41004 
A comprehensive explanation of the treble and bass section of ki 
and notes and their correlation one to the other. In the first pz 
the child colors the notes—separate colors for bass and for trek 
Many little games are used to make the child note-conscious a 
rest-conscious. In the second part, the child plays folk songs a 
other airs with satisfying melodic content. Key charts and int 
esting illustrations add to the usefulness and eye appeal. 


THEODORE PRESSER Cco., Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvani 


60 
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Music Book Suggestions for the Month Continued 
Ee eae ee eee eS a eee 


FAVORITE PIECES AND SONGS 
by Mary Bacon Mason 


1005 


»ted for use in classes and with individual pupils, this book is 
‘d to foster a real love of music, widen the range of reading, 
| rhythmic sense, give strength and control to the fingers, and 
‘ase practical knowledge of keys, scales and harmony by con- 
ive study in one key at a time. The first 32 pages constitute 
mum requirements—no octaves, hard chords or intricate finger 
. The remainder consists of supplementary pieces, studies and 
3 for recreation, recital or reading. Grades 2 to 214. 


THEMES FROM THE GREAT BALLETS 
by Henry Levine 
Pe MeN A). se aor. Tee OAR Fe 1.25 


icians, ballet devotees, dance interpreters and piano students 
more than enjoy this collection of piano solos selected from 
nal ballets. Giselle, Coppelia and The Red Poppy are just a 
which help to give a chronological over-all history of ballet 

ore than 100 years. Approximately 4th grade. For U. S. and 
2ssions only. 


* DITSON ALBUM OF PIANO DUETS 
; Compiled and edited by J. Clees McKray 


i collection contains classics with which young people should be 
liar—Song of India, Rachmaninofi’s Prelude in Ct Minor and 
tizkowski’s Spanish Dance, etc. It also contains folk songs such 
seep River and Viennese Melody, and lighter classics like the 
ntanz (Witches Dance) by MacDowell. Young players will 
y, too, such novelty numbers as ’Tis Raining and Shadows of 
ight. 
FIFTEEN RECREATIVE ETUDES 
by William Scher 


1001 -60 


roup of supplementary studies for second and third grade 
lents. Emphasis falls upon alternating right and left hand scale 
ages, rhythm, legato and cantabile playing, staccato, broken 
icds, left hand development, chord and pedal work, chromatic 
xe passages, and interlacing triads. 


PEDAL MASTERY 
by Rowland W. Dunham 
41016 2.50 


dal Mastery is a book all organists will find invaluable. Mr. 
nham, distinguished organist and teacher, skillfully presents a 
ar and understandable pedal method which will assure abso- 
é mastery of this difficult feature of the organ. In his book, the 
t tenets of the English and French schools are preserved and 
ided with new principles used for the modern electric organs. 


E-My-51 
4EODORE PRESSER CO. 

imuenclosed |Stugee cee eee otk 
yn Mawr, Penna. (0 Charge to my account 
——433-41005 The Church Organist's Golden Treasury, Volume II! .. 3.50 
——430-41004 Mother Goose in Noteland .....................-- 75 
fee —430-41005 Favorite Pieces and Songs... 22. .... 02s. e cece eens 1.00 
Beet t+ }OO2UPicno /Partnersoke are yin,e ck his acacia aisiosls ptichein swcione 60 
Be——410-41016 Pedal Mastery ........02 cen ccsevenccesaveeccwecs 2.50 
——410-41016 Themes From the Great Ballets ..................-- 1.25 
——430-41007 Ditson Album of Piano Duets ...................00- 1.50 
———430-41001 Fifteen Recreative Etudes ...............00000e0eee 60 
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THE IMMORTAL “TRIFLES" 
(Continued from Page 22) 


plots, he said. He resented subordi- 
nating melodic inspiration to Gil- 
bert’s patter, in which every word 
was so important that the music 
had to fit the lines with precision. 
He resented Gilbert working the 
actors so hard that they grew tired 
and sang out of tune. “I am a cipher 
in the theater!” he shouted. 

It looked as if Carte’s best at- 
tempts at reconciliation would be 
useless. In desperation he reminded 
the wrathful musician of his con- 
tract, then called on Gilbert to look 
for a fresh idea, words and music 
to be completed in six months. 

At this edict Gilbert was mad, too. 
He paced his studio in such fury 
that a curio on the wall, a Japanese 
sword, crashed to the floor. He 
looked at it thoughtfully. His mood 
brightened. Five days later he an- 
nounced cheerfully that he had 
started a new story, a Japanese 
story, The Mikado. 

Had they written nothing else but 
The Mikado, Gilbert and Sullivan 
would still be famous. Opening on 
March 14, 1885, with genuine Japa- 
nese costumes, and two Japanese 
natives to advise on makeup and 
and staging, it created a furor that 
has not yet abated. The Mikado has 
had more performances than any 
other musical show in theater his- 
tory. By 1896 it had been performed 
1000 times in London; by 1900, 
5000 times in America. Attempts to 
continue the count have long since 
been abandoned. As late as 1939 
a noisy “Battle of the Mikados” 
raged on Broadway when a Hot 
Mikado and a Swing Mikado were 
put on by two Negro companies but 
a few blocks apart, only to be out- 
shone by the “real’’ Mikado of the 
D’Oyly Cartes at the Martin Beck 
Theater. 

Tronically, it was Carte, the part- 
ner who had managed to pour oil 
over the stormiest waters, who final- 
ly struck the fatal blow to the 
Gilbert-and-Sullivan collaboration. 
He charged a new carpet for the 
Savoy Theater against the partner- 
ship’s production expenses. Sullivan 
wouldn’t have bothered with a tri- 
fling £140, but Gilbert exploded. 
The man whom he had made the 
richest producer in England, he 
shouted, should at least pay for his 
own rugs. “I want a new contract! 
You’re all making too much money 
out of my brain!” he roared, and 
banged the door behind him. 

Carte didn’t call him back. He, 
too, had grown tired of the quarrel- 
some, still-not-knighted Gilbert. The 
partnership was dissolved and Gil- 
bert and Sullivan went their sepa- 
rate ways. But just as success was 
their trademark together, failure 
was their stamp alone. Gilbert and 
Alfred Cellier, conductor of the 
Savoy’s “orchestra, collaboratéd on 


a new opera and failed, the music 
lacked Sullivan’s gifted touch. Carte 
produced Jvanhoe, Sullivan’s attempt 
at romantic opera. This, too, flopped. 
Meekly Gilbert and Sullivan agreed 
to “try again.” 

The result was Utopia, Ltd. After 
its premiére the two shook hands in 
front of the curtain, and the house 
stood and cheered. But their heyday 
was over. That opera and The Grand 
Duke, which followed, were dispir- 
ited rehashes of old hits. Gilbert and 
Sullivan no longer had anything in 
common but the past. At a revival 
of The Sorcerer in 1896 they took 
their bows from opposite sides of 
the stage, and never met again. 


Four years later Sullivan and 
Carte died in quick succession. Gil- 
bert, already living in semi-retire- 
ment, was still awaiting knighthood. 
It was awarded him in 1907. Then, 
in 1911, came his end. It had a de- 
cidedly Gilbertian twist. A young 
lady who was swimming in his priv- 
ate lake shouted for help. The 74- 
year-old gentleman swam to her res- 
cue. As he reached her, she put her 
hand on his shoulder, and he 
breathed his last. 

Having survived violent discord, 
the Savoy operas now proved invul- 
nerable to death. The popularity of 
their “innocent merriment” has 
proved so constant over the years 
that the D’Oyly Carte Opera Com- 
pany, sole inheritor of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan copyrights, has been 


performing G&S in various parts of 


the world 48 weeks a year with only 
one interruption, 17 weeks at the be- 
ginning of World War II. In the 
United States the Savoy Opera Com- 


Opera is a mistake, since 
the means of expression 
(music) becomes an end in 
itself, while the end (drama) 
becomes merely a means of 
expression. —Wagner 


pany, an amateur group in Phila- 
delphia which does a Gilbert and 
Sullivan series each year, is about 
to celebrate its Golden Jubilee, and 
there are Savoyard groups in Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago. 

Meanwhile, some early critics of 
G&S have seen fit to reverse their 
stand. Outstanding, perhaps, is the 
conservative New York Times. Not 
given to indiscriminate praise, the 
Times devoted space on its editorial 
page one day last November to 
apologize for the bad review of Trial 
by Jury it had printed 75 years be- 
fore. And then came a rare acco- 
lade: “Gilbert and Sullivan,” it said, 
“have joined the immortals.” THE END 


WHERE SHALL | 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (New York City) 


HANS BARTH 


Vacation—Study 
6-day Refresher Courses for Piano Teachers 
and Pianists, held at mountain and seashore 
resorts June to September, in New York and 
other states, also private lessons. Send postal 
or full information to 
Route 6, Box 76W, S. Jacksonville, Florida 


HELEN ANDERSON 
Concert Pianist 
TRAINING FOR PROFESSIONAL CAREER 


Tone, Interpretation—Master's Technique 
Special Courses for Teachers 
and Non-Professionals. 


166 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. Tel. SC 4-8385 


MARY BOXALL BOYD 
(Pupil of Leschetizky) 


Pianist—Teacher—Coach—Program Building 
Summer Classes 
Address—Steinway Hall—Nola Studios— 


113 W. 57th St., New York City, N. Y. 


EDWIN HUGHES 
SUMMER MASTER CLASS FOR 
PIANISTS AND TEACHERS 


JULY 9—AUGUST I1 
338 West 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 


ANNE YAGO McGUFFEY 


Teacher of Voice 
1908 N Street, Northwest 
Washington, D.C. District 4079 


(FRANK) (ERNESTO) 
LA FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Voice—Piano 
Among those who have studied with Mr. La 
Forge are: Marian Anderson, Lawrence Tib- 
bett, Richard Crooks, and Mme. Matzenauer, 
1100 Park Ave., Corner 89th St., New York 
Tel. Atwater 9-7470 


GO TO STUDY? 


MME. GIOVANNA VIOLA (Huu; 


Dramatic Soprano 
Teacher of Singing—''Bel Canto" 
Experienced European trained Artist 
Coaching Opera, Concert and Radio | 
Correct voice production, defective singing 
corrected. 
Beginners accepted 
Phone: Trafalgar 7-8230 Mon., Tues., Wed., Thurs. 
608 West End Ave. New York City 


FRANK WILLGOOSE 


Piano Instruction 
Especially directed to an effective musical ap- 
proach to the very young. 
Many years of success in this field. 
Teachers are invited for consultation, either 
personally or by mail, regarding child student 
problems. 


Address:—29 Prime Avenue 
Huntington, Long Island, N. Y. 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Western) 


LIVERETTE OPERA ACADEMY 


Lucia Liverette, Dir. 
Samoiloff's Bel Canto Method 
Write for information: 

1833 W. Pico, Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


HAROLD HURLBUT 


Singers who have studied with him include 
NADINE CONNER — Henry Cordy, 
and singers of Metropolitan Opera—San Fran- 
cisco, St. Louis and Havand Operas, Holly- 
wood Bowl—Radio etc. 
Address: Hollywood, Calif. Tel. GL 1056 


JEROME D. ROSEN 


Violin Recitals—Artistic Violin Instruction 
Founder ''Ancient String Instrument. Ensemble" 
Studios 

207a N. Kirkwood Road 

Kirkwood, Mo. 


6508 Delmar Blvd. 
St. Lovis 12, Mo. 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


Concert Pianist—Artist-Teacher 
Recommended by Emil Von Sauer, Mortiz Mosz- 
kowski and Joseph Hofmann. 

Studio, Carnegie Hall, Suite 837, 57th St. at 
7th Ave., New York City Tel. Columbus 5-4357 


ALMA FAUST B.S. Music Education 
Piano Teacher 
Learn to Teach or Play for Pleasure 
Summer Course: July 5—August 2 
600 West IlIth. (Corner Broadway) 
New York 25, N.Y. MO 2-6772 


WILLIAM FICHANDLER 


Pianist, Composer, Teacher 
314 West 75th St., New York Su-7-3775 
Recent Compositions published by 
G. Schirmer, Inc, 


CRYSTAL WATERS 
Singer and Teacher 
Concert, Opera, Stage, Radio, T.V. 
Many famous students. 
Write for circular 
405 East 54th St. New York 22, N. Y. 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist—Artist Teacher 
229 So. Harvard Blyd. Los Angeles, Calif. 
DU. 3-2597 


ISABEL HUTCHESON 


Teacher for Piano Teachers 
Modern Piano Technic; Group Work; Coaching 
eoneent Pianists. Conducting Piano Teachers 
Foru 2 
Studio 202, 1005'!/. Elm St., Dallas, Texas— 
Ph. B.A. 6214 


EVANGELINE LEHMAN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Opera—Operetta—Oratorio—Concert 
167 Elmhurst Ay., Detroit 3, Mich. To. 5-8413 


DR. FRANCIS L. YORK 


Advanced Piano Interpretation and the Theory 
work required by the degrees of Mus. Bach,, 
and Mus. Mas. Special Chopin interpretation. 
DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Detroit, Mich. 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 
Matthay exponent, formerly his representative. 
Private Lessons, Teachers Courses, Forums— 
Summer class—Southwest oe Me. 

801 Steinway Bldg., N.Y 
(Tues.-Fri.) Cl. 6-8950, other Nee KI. 9-8034 


CECILE JAHIEL 
Concert Pianist—Composer 
Ist prize of the Paris Conservatory 
Former pupil of Cortot and Ravel 
Master classes for concert pianists. 
Private lessons. 

18 East 78th Street New York City, N 
REgent 7-7030 


aN 
or RHinelander 4-1589 Los Angeles 


SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC, INC. 


3435 Sacramento Street Walnut 1-3496 
Bachelor of Music Degree Opera Department 
Artists Diploma Pedagogy Certificate 
Approved for veterans 
Children's Saturday morning Classes. 


ALBANESE. 
Piano Mus. D. 
Dial Dunkirk 2-7845 
600 So. New Hampshire 


BEWARE THE EDITC 


Arbitrary and capricious alteration 


a musical text often distort the composer's mean 


By DANIEL STERNBE 


Mo OF THE musical mas- 
terworks we believe we 
know thoroughly actually have 
come down to us in a form dis- 
torted or overlaid with willful 
additions, “corrections, a eand 
“improvements.” The conscien- 
tious reader or player of most 
available editions of Beethoven, 
Mozart, or Schubert must be 
constantly plagued by a nag- 
ging doubt as to the authenticity, 
not only of the phrasing and 
expression marks, but even of 
the very notes in his text. 

Obviously, many  master- 
works admit (and even re- 
quire) commentary and clari- 
fication; but what responsible 
editor would dare to willfully 
change the text of, say, a play 
by Shakespeare or a poem by 
Goethe, or venture to lay his 
brush upon a canvas of Rem- 
brandt? Yet, equivalents of this 
are often done by music editors 
who not only feel called upon 
to “improve” on the originals, 
but who do not hesitate to pass 
off the result as the texts of the 
original composers. 

In the case of Bach, his pred- 
ecessors, and his contempo- 
raries, this practice is usually 
less thes ote because the orig- 
inal scores contain practically 
no indications as to the manner 
of performance. Marks of tem- 
po, phrasing or dynamics may 
generally be assumed to be the 
editor’s. 

As we enter the periods of 
Haydn, Mozart and their suc 
cessors, however, we find in 
creasingly elaborate indications 
on the part of the composers. 
It is therefore the editor’s obli- 
gation to present the original 
text inviolate, and to account 
for any deviation he may con- 
sider necessary and justified. 


Editorial manipulations of 
the original text generally fall 
into the following categories: 


‘poser’s 


(1) Corrections of app: 
errors on the part of comp 
copyist, or engraver; (2) / 
tional indications of phr 
and dynamics where the 
poser seems to have left toor 
to the imagination of the i 
preter; (3) Additions of 1 
(usually octove doubling 
added chord tones) to enh 
the effect presumably inte 
by the author; (4) A 
changes of the text to co 
distortions believed to 
been forced upon the com} 
by the limitations of his in 
ment; (5) Changes in fi 
ing or notation, particu 
concerning the distributio 
passages. chords, and ; 
phonic settings between — 
and left hands on the keyb 
supposed to clarify the | 
intentions or to f 
tate execution. 

Countless instances cat 
adduced where such p 
dures seem justified, even n 
sary: but as many or more 
be quoted which reveal m 
derstanding and arbitrar 
on the part of the editor. 


1. Some errors inevii 
occur. However, there 
been enough instances of 1 
pected and strange progres: 
in the literature which 
blandly denounced as e1 
and “corrected.” 

Even the remotest possil 
of such a misunderstan 
should stay the editor’s | 
and should, at any rate, « 
pel him to state the ori; 
version along with the 
gested improvement. 


2. Many masters, not 
the early classics. were in 
sparing in the indicatior 
phrasing and dynamics. 
sensitive performer, when f 
with a long phrase ma 
simply “p” or “f”, will in 
frequently feel the need 
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ore detailed annotation. How- 
‘er, two important considera- 
ons must be kept in mind: 
irst, any sensitive perform- 
ace requires a constant, though 
sry subtle fluctuation of dy- 
amics, although our notation 
not adequate to symbolize 
very expressive inflection. 
thus, even the most profusely 
‘notated phrase will, for its 
ull realization, depend on fine- 
‘ balanced dynamic shading 
90 elusive for notation. 
Consequently, additional ex- 
ression marks are often of 
oubtful value even when they 
eem to carry out the compos- 
rs intention. However, they 
requently distort the compos- 
r’s design and do actual harm. 
Many a “subito f” or “subito 
” has been ruined by an ill- 
‘onsidered crescendo or dimin- 
tendo. In Beethoven’s “Son- 
ita Pathétique,” Opus 13, the 
lownbeat of measure nine in 
he Allegro di molto enters with 
. breath-taking “piano” follow- 
ng four violent measures of 
“crescendo”. One edition of the 
work destroys this effect by in- 
serting an unwarranted “dimin- 


matic, exciting passage into a 
sommonplace progression. The 
editor who feels called upon to 
add such directions should at 
least identify them as his own. 


3. Many editors and _ per- 
formers feel that occasional 
additions of octave doublings 
and chord tones are called for 
in the interest of increased so- 
nority or emphasis. Such addi- 
tions, however, should be set 
down in different print. In 
each case there will still remain 
the question whether the en- 
largement of sound may not 
tend to thicken the texture to 
the detriment of clarity and 
transparency. Of equal import- 
ance must be considerations of 
style: the application of Liszt- 
ian principles of pianism to 
classical compositions cannot 
be defended on the basis of 
“fuller” or “richer” sound. 


4. Most composers at times 
have had to contend with me- 
chanical limitations in their in- 
struments and to adapt their 
writing to these limitations. 
Often a statement or its trans- 
position is altered so as to re- 
nain within the range of the 


uendo,” thereby turning a dra- . 


instrument. By comparison with 
previous or subsequent state- 
ments of the same material, we 
can infer with reasonable assur- 
ance what the composer would 
have done had his instrument 
had the range of our modern 
instruments. In such cases, we 
may feel tempted to restore the 
original line. But at this point 
extreme caution is indicated. 
True, the composer would prob- 
ably not have changed the music 
without the pressure of limited 
range. But when faced with the 
problem, he dealt with it by 
selecting one of several possi- 
ble adjustments, thereby exer- 
cising his creative imagination. 
In a sense, all composition in- 
volves a struggle between the 
composer’s ideal and the fet- 
ters imposed by physical limi- 
tations. The inventive genius 
overcomes these obstacles not 
by ignoring them, but by ac- 
cepting them as physical reali- 
ties and by striving to frame his 
ideas within their bounds. The 
result of such adjustment is as 
much a manifestation of the 
creative imagination as_ the 
original thought itself. 


5. A very important prob- 
lem is that of original finger- 
ing, pedaling and distribution 
of hands, especially in cases 
where the composer was a per- 
former himself. It is a well- 
known fact that a specific fin- 
gering may serve one of two 
distinct purposes, and not neces- 
sarily both at the same time: 
to suggest a “safe” and fluent 
execution of a given passage, 
or to insure a particular mode 
of performance as to accent, 
phrasing, etc. Sometimes an 
“awkward” fingering may be 
indicated for expressive pur- 
poses which might not be real- 
ized through a fingering more 
“natural” and convenient. 


Fortunately, “Urtext” edi- 
tions of the works of the mas- 
ters are becoming available in 
increasing measure. They pre- 
sent the original text, free from 
editorial manipulations. The 
ideal procedure in preparing a 
work for performance or in- 
struction would be to begin by 
studying the “Urtext”. This 
should be followed by compar- 
ative study of as many “edi- 
tions” of the work as are avail- 


able. THE ENp 


Again in 1951! 


Sel 


Enjoy and study music at its best with the 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY tour to Paris, Italy 
or Scandinavia, and the great 


Idomeneo 

Magic Flute 

Othello JULY 27 - AUGUST 30 
Everyman $987 


Bayreuth 


Meistersinger 


Rheingold drives, lectures and sem- 
Siegfried inars; registration and 
Parsifal tuition (six credits) $100 


additional. 


Edi. 

Sadler's Wells 
Glyndebourne Opera 
London Philharmonic 
Myra Hess, etc., etc. 


incl. 20-25 tickets, travel, 
hotel, meals, sightseeing 


Facully 


MR. PETER DYKEMA 
past president, Music Ed- 
ucators Natl. Conf. 


MR. WILBERT HITCHNER 
Dir., Music Education 
Temple University 

MR. LOUIS WERSEN 
Dir., Music Education 

City of Philadelphia 


For information and enrollment write to: » 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC, Teachers College, TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. or STUDY ABROAD ING., 250 West 57 St.,Nv¥. Cod 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


HARMONY, Composition, Orches- 
tration, Musical Theory. Private or 
Correspondence Instruction. Manu- 
scripts revised and corrected. Music 
arranged. Frank S. Butler, 32-46 107 
St., Corona, N. Y. 


LEARN PIANO TUNING—Simpli- 
fied, authentic instruction $4.00—Lit- 
erature free. Prof. Ross, 456 Beecher 
St aulmiral oN: | Yi, 


NEW PIANO MUTE LETS YOU 
PRACTICE DAY OR NIGHT WITH- 
OUT DISTURBING OTHERS, Mutes 
piano about 85%. Easily attached or 
detached without harming mechan- 
ism. State upright, grand, or spinet! 
Sold only on money back guarantee. 
Send $5.00 for mute and full instruc- 
tions. Richard Mayo, Dept. 004, 1120 
Latona Street, Phila. 47, Pa. 


YOUR UNWANTED MUSIC ex- 
changed piece for piece, 5¢ each; 
quality matched. Burpee’s Specialty 
Shoppe, Delton, Mich. 


VIOLINS FOR SALE: Fine hand 
made violins. Wonderful tone. Made 
from finest selected wood. Write for 
particulars—George & Joseph Holl, 
617 Hast Main St., Louisville 2, Ky. 


FOR SALE. Rare records. Lists. 
Collections bought. E. Hirschmann, 
100 Duncan Ave., Jersey City, New 
Jersey. 


WRITE SONGS: Read “Songwriter’s 
Review” Magazine, 1650—ET Broad- 
way, New York 19, 20¢ copy; $2.00 
year. 


WRITERS, COMPOSERS: Your 
name on penny,card brings price list, 
Magdalene Kuhlman, 184 South Point 
Drive, Avon Lake, Ohio. 


SWING PIANO—BY MAIL. 30 self- 
teaching lessons, $3.00. OVER 50 
PUBLICATIONS—classical and pop- 
ular. Order “‘boprhythmology.” new 
progressive piano solo $1.00. All new 
work. Order free samples. PHIL 
BRETON PUBLICATIONS, P. O. Box 
1402, Omaha 8, Neb., U.S.A. 


PIANO ACCOMPANIMENTS RE- 
CORDED. Send music and check for 
$4.20. Music returned with UN- 
BREAKABLE RECORD. Vincent Re- 
cording Service, P.O. Box 206, Union, 
Neo: 


SALESMAN—HEstablished Publish- 
ing firm wants man with car to sell 
music library to families of music 
students. Introduction from teacher 
makes it easy to sell. Knowledge of 
music not necessary. Guarantee paid 
while learning. Liberal commission. 
University Society, 468—4th Ave., 
Ni Xa dG Ne 


ACCORDION ALPHABL'T. New sys- 
tem to overcome basses’ trouble by 
temporarily coloring some accordion 
buttons, compiled by the former N. 
Y. City public school piano teacher, 
Frank Pinto, 752a Madison St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Short course of correspond- 
ence mail lessons given. 


FAULTY VIOLINS CORRECTED. 
Practical experience of 40 years re- 
veals “the secret.” Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Information free. V. L. 
Schwenk, Redwood Valley, California. 


BACK POPULAR SHEET MUSIC 
to 1850. Ballads, Ragtime, everything. 
Catalog 10¢. Fore’s, £3151 High, Den- 
ver 5, Colorado. 


USED OPERA SCORES BOUGHT, 
also Ballets, Music Dictionaries, Vo- 
cal Anthologies, books about Operas. 
(We cannot supply catalogs). RING'S, 
1654 Cherokee, Hollywood 28, Cali- 
fornia. 


ARRANGING for Band-Orchestra- 
Piano Vocals. Manuscripts corrected 
and prepared for publication. Words 
set to music-school songs. Send 
manuscript for estimate. Prompt 
service. Val’s Arranging Studio, P.O. 
Box 2169, Daytona Beach, Florida. 


FOR SALE: Mason & Hamlin Amplico 
6’2” Grand Piano in excellent condi- 
tion by private party. Collector’s item 
with approximately 100 music rolls of 
past masters. Price $1800.00—G. W. 
Graham, 4711 West North Avenue, 
Chicago 39. Tllinois. Capitol 7-2000. 


PIANO—Rare 90-year-old Lindeman 
eycloid grand, exquisite 6’9” rosewood 
case, original strings and keys, in ex- 
cellent playing condition. Collector’s 
item or museum piece. Mrs. W. M. 
Allerton, Route 1, Barrington, Tl. 


“MOSAICO YUCATECO.” Most com- 
plete lyric folklore for piano, Send 
registered airmail two dollars, and 
by returning plane you get your copy. 
Print name and address correctly. 
Luis H. Espinosa, 58 St. 536 Merida, 
Yucatan, Mexico. 


MUSIC COMPOSED, Orchestrated— 
songs arranged at small cost. Zyg- 
mund Rondomanski, 912 Main, Inde- 
pendence, Missouri. 


FOR SALE: Ladies Violin, Johan 
Baptiste Guadinni, year 1725. Lupot 
bow, Bauch bow—both need restring- 
ing. Call Montclair (N.J.) 2-8835 for 
appointment. 


MANUSCRIPT PAPER — 12 stave, 
9144” x 12%”, top quality. 20 double 
sheets $1.00, 45-$2.00, 100-$4.00, post- 
paid. Remittance with order. Michael 
Keane, E-113 West 57th, New York 
LAS N TY: 
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Then you owe it to yourself 
develop your GLORIOUS GIFT. 
trained beautiful voice can raise 
you to undreamt-of heights—in 
Social success, romance and fame. 

Such stars as GINNY SIMMS, 
BARRY WOOD, GORDON MacRAE 
and others have paid NORMAN 
KLING thousands of dollars for training their voices: 
Now you can have his famous course in HOME 
STUDY form for only $1.00. ‘ 

LEARN AT HOME in your spare time. ..How to 
place your voice, breathe correctly, to relax and 
develop your vocal cords. Learn how to bring out 
the clear resonant tones which are the mark of a 


to 
~A 


Send $1.00 for YOUR course now—T . Ar 
member, if you aren’t convinced that this is the 


back. 
NORMAN KLING, 831-T Kimball Hall, Chicago 4, i. 
(For personal lessons, phone WEbster 9-7 188) 


EXTRA CASH? 
HERE'S 
HOW TO GET IT 


Earn money easily, quickly, selling 
subscriptions to ETUDE and other 
magazines in your spare time. For in- 
formation write direct to 

M. E. NICHOLS, Mgr. of Agents 


CURTIS CIRCULATION CO. 
Independence Sq., Phila. 1, Pa. 


MARGARET DEE 
Piano Teachers Refresher 


Thrill-Packed with 
New ideas—Outlines—Plans, 
for better teaching. 
June 25th-30th.—781 N. Marshall St. 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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Get Tough With Your 


Pupils! 


By MAY WOOD KIXMILLER 


| es since the first prehistoric 
music teacher taught pupils 
to blow tunes on a reed flute (pre- 
sumably ), teachers and pupils have 
been seeking ways to circumvent 
the drudgery of technical practice. 

I have come to the conclusion 
that there aren’t any. Singers must 
vocalize, violinists must practice 
Kreutzer etudes, pianists must 
strengthen their fingers with scales 
and technical exercises. 

This is the price one must pay 
for musical enjoyment. Modern 
technology has not yet discovered 
how to get something for nothing. 
And the price seems little enough 
when we consider the rich rewards 
of participating in music. 

I believe teachers are doing 
pupils a disservice in the long 
run if they do not insist on regu- 
lar technical practice. I once took 
a young pupil who had had several 
terms of lessons. Her previous 
training had been of the “sweet- 


ness and light” variety. The pupil 
couldn’t play; she had no skill or 
technical discipline. Therefore she 
had no confidence, since she had 
nothing on which to base it. 


AS A RESULT of being over- 
considerate, the earlier teacher had 
given her pupil no foundation on 
which to build. A tougher attitude 
on the matter of Czerny and C. L. 


- Hanon would have made the pupil 


happier in the end. 

Hands and fingers must be de- 
veloped from the very beginning 
of piano study. Bad habits must 
be kept from developing. Exer- 
cises to build finger strength must 
be a part of every lesson. In the 
case of a young child, the teacher 
may as well realize that this work 
must be done, for the most part, 
at the lesson period. 

Making a good start is impor- 
tant. So is continued vigilance. All 
this means hard work, but as a 


satisfaction, to him, and to others, 


T ONCE HEARD a group of af 
teachers discussing self-expressio} 
and technique. Several of then 


technical training. The result 
every case was frustration. The 
child was dissatisfied and disap. 
pointed with his effort. Yet no mat 
ter how perfect his mental con- 
ception, he couldn’t do any better, 
He hadn’t acquired sufficient tech. 
nical skill. - 

It is pointless in the same way 
to assign page after page of music 
to studenis without first giving 
them adequate technical founda- 
tion. The child cannot play his 
assignments, since he has nothing 
with which to play but ten weak, 
untrained fingers, and a stiff arm 
trying vainly to compensate for 
his fingers’ inadequacies. 

Your pupils may be unhappy at 
being kept on the grind of scales 
and exercises while Mary Smith 
and Susie Jones have graduated 
to playing “pieces.” They may 
consider you, secretly or openly, 
a slave-driver. But in the end they 
will be grateful to you. THE END 


How “Sweet Adeline” Got its Name 


America’s favorite barber-shop quartet began as a sal- 


ute to a touring prima donna. 


| ee YEARS AGO, the cele- 
brated soprano Adelina Patti was 
giving a recital in New York. Ad- 
vertising posters heralded the event 
in bold black letters. Just because 
of these posters, we have the most 
famous of all barber shop quartets, 
“Sweet Adeline.” 

The tune had been written several 
years earlier by a young man from 
Massachusetts named Harry Arm- 
strong. Armstrong had called it “My 
Old New England Home,” and had 
come to New York to try to sell it. 
But he soon found that no song 
publisher was interested in his old 
home in New England. 

Young Armstrong still believed 
that the melody was a good one, 
and decided to find a collaborator to 
write new words. Meanwhile, he 
played the piano in a New York 
café to pay the rent. 


The first man to try his hand at 


By K. F. JEROME 


new lyrics for “My Old New England 
Home” was Charles Lawlor, who had 
written the big success. “The Side- 
walks of New York.” But Lawlor’s 
inspiration failed him with Arm- 
strong’s song. He advised the young 
man from Massachusetts to forget it. 

But Armstrong had faith in the 
tune that haunted him. He appealed 
to Jimmy Walker, a Tin Pan Alley 
song writer who was later to be New 
York’s mayor. Walker obliged by 
trying, but that was as far as he 
got. It looked as if “My Old New 
England Home” was destined never 
to go beyond the manuscript stage. 

Then Harry Armstrong made the 
acquaintance of a man named Rich- 
ard Gerard. Gerard had written some 
song lyrics, but was not so well 
known as Armstrong’s two previous 
collaborators. He fooled around with 
“New England Home” for a time 
and came up with something called 
“Sweet Rosalie.” The two young men 


thought they had something now, and 
tried to sell “Sweet Rosalie.” But 
still no publisher wanted it. 

Then, one day, Armstrong and 
Gerard were walking down a street 
in New York. It was a day or two 
before that concert by Adelina Patti. 
They saw the posters advertising 
her appearance. Suddenly an in 
spiration came to them. Perhaps 
it would help if they changed “Sweet 
Rosalie” to “Sweet Adeline.” 

They changed the name and the 
song sold. It was the day of vaude: 
ville and male quartets. A number 
of these groups tried “Sweet Ade 
line.” They took to it like ducks te 
water. And so did the public. 


“Sweet Adeline” was the only hi 
that Harry Armstrong ever wrote 
But it soon sold more than a mill 
lion copies, and so great has beer 
its) popularity that the income en 
abled Armstrong to live in comfor 
until his death a few months ago. 

Thus Adelina Patti unknowingly 
launched our most popular barber 
shop quartet. THE ENI 


ILLUSTRATION CREDITS: 
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julbransen Pianos 


| 
| Sold to Public Schools of 
: Los Angeles County 


Special Teacher’s Co-operative Offer—Name 
of nearest authorized dealer on request 


Proof of Acceptance 


TWO OF THE MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED 
ARTIST-TYPE PIANOS. 


Gulbransen pianos are accepted nation- 


wide by more than 2000 schools, 


colleges, conservatories of music, churches 
and music teachers for their full 


volume, rich tone quality and superb per- 


formance through long years of service. 
Gulbransen 6-foot Master Grand 


| 

| 
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| 
| 

| 

| 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

A superior Grand tonal quality of sonorous richness | 
and depth with the stability inherent in every | 
Gulbransen fume This is the artist’s piano, superbly 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

& 
G 


beautiful ...a “master” grand. 


Free Send for ownership list containing over 
2000 names of schools, colleges, radio 
stations, churches, etc.,and descriptive folders 


| Gulbransen Minuet 
Studio Piano 


A functional design with 
excellent workmanship 
throughout to maintain 
long-time musical perfec- & 
tion. Equipped with direct 
blow action and specially 
designed scale to give 
fuller volume, richer tone 
quality. Easily moved, 
stays in tune. 


of Gulbransen artist-type pianos. 


makers of fine pianos for over 50 years 


ULBRANSEN COMPANY 


816 North Kedzie Avenue, Chicago 5], Illinois 


KEY SWITCH FRAME 

Contains 60 featherweight 
switches operated when the 
piano keys are depressed. 


earn 


CONTROL PANEL 
Provides many combina- 
tions of tones and vibratos 
in varying intensities. 


This Amazing Electronic Piano-Organ 


ees 


brings you a f » \N 


Here’s the same piano keyboard you’ve long been used to—the same familiar 
keys—but playing them now produces organ music! Those two unobtrusive f 
units work this transformation—provide the featherweight key contacts and 
many combinations of tones and vibratos. 

That’s the magic of the Lowrey ORGANO—amazing new electronic piano- 7 
organ. In addition to producing either piano music alone or organ music alone, ¥ 
it makes possible intriguing new combinations— organ and piano together. 

Here is something new—easy—unusual. The ORGANO is the answer to your 
organ music problem, whether it 
is one of experience —or space— 
or cost. 

You can’t believe these state- 
ments until you listen to the 
ORGANO. Prove them for your- % | 
self—send the coupon for a free 
demonstration. A J 


THE TONE CHAMBER <--°:: OO nck em EA tees anes Snes leas ene 
—what it does 
The tone chamber of the Lowrey ORGANO 


creates and reproduces beautiful organ music 
by means of electronic tubes. Harnessed after 
many years of research, this tube system is as 
trouble free as your radio. Tuning to any 
piano is accomplished quickly and easily. 
Built-in models by Janssen Piano Co. 


- 


GET COMPLETE INFORMATION IN THIS NEW ORGANO BOOKLET. 
Use handy coupon on page 64. This saves your Etude cover. 


LOWREY ORGAN DIVISION 
Central Commercial Industries, Inc. 


332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


